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INDIVIDUAL RETRIBUTION. 


Amone the speculations of the present day the tendency of which 
is harmful there is oue docirine, or opinion, of wide prevalence in 
our region of the globe, and we know not but elsewhere likewise, 
which is eating out the heart of all true practical religion. It is the 
tendency of certain speculations about the general retribution of a 
future state, the common salvation of all men, to draw off attention 
from the solemn truth of an individual retribution. Salvation and 
final happiness are now almost universally spoken of as they apply 
to men in the mass, and each individual is tempted to fall under the 
general protection. The mercy of God to human frailties is re- 
garded somewhat as if, like the smooth and equal surface of the 
ocean, it covered at one level all irregularities beneath,—the dark 
abysses and the towering pinnacles below the deep waters. There 
has grown up a loose, indistinct mode of thought upon this subject, a 
kind of easy, indifferent way of speaking about it, as if common 
sense and good manners and sound philosophy had concluded to 
merge all former distinctions. |The interests formerly battled be- 
tween opposing sects seem in a measure to have given way to these 
views of retribution in general. It would appear as if whole piles 
of written wisdom must now be put by as useless, because the books 
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of former generations dealt with men as individuals in the eye of 
God,—not as one promiscuous, indiscriminate mass, as they are now 
regarded in view of a general retribution. We shall undertake to 
prove this point,—that when men begin to draw out a general 
scheme as to the judgment of the whole race, they begin to have 
their thoughts withdrawn from their own individual share in it— 
they begin to give up all worthy or devout apprehensions of what 
retribution is as applied to each man. And we hope to draw from 
our reflections the conclusion, that as to the retribution after death 
our whole thoughts and our whole interest are due to what may be 
our own share in it. 

We do not refer to the existence of any Christian sect which 
saves the whole world, or half of the world. The existence of 
such sects, their tenets or numbers, are comparatively of little 
importance as far as any argument for or against their belief 
should be based upon their numbers. It is the prevailing senti- 
ment which is dangerous to individual character, whether those 
who hold it take the sentiment with them to a church named after 
it, or to another church, or to no church. What, if there are thou- 
sands to be classed as holding this sentiment; how many of them 
are entitled to hold any opinion about the matter, still more, so 
bold an opinion? Have they reached it by large and suber thought 
and by individual conscientiousness? If so, they may honora- 
bly and lawfully maintain it. Against such we say nothing. We 
speak of those who, taking up without scrutiny the doctrine of a 


common and easy retribution, end 


anger the conviction which they 
ought to entertain of their own individual share in it. Wherever 
there are men to advance the doctrine, of course there will be 
willing hearers of it. ‘The bare knowledge that there is such a 
doctrine in the world will persuade some to receive it. If any can 
convince themselves of it, they are at liberty todo so. Again we 
say, that we speak only of those who catching the prevailing senti- 
ment that future retribution will most probably be easy and general, 
are in danger of forgetting their own individual share in it. The 
long lines of soldiery on the field may march to defeat or triumph, 
and in the hot engagement they may be mingled in a promiscuous 
throng ; but in calling over the roll each man must answer to his 


name, and he will feei all his wounds and none but his own wounds. 
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The doctrine of retribution has within the last century been pre- 
sented in a wholly novel light. A prevailing sentiment concerning 
it seems to be, that an individual retribution would be attended with 
so many difficulties, as to make it wholly reasonable to suppose that 
it will come lightly and uniformly upon all. Whence springs this 
sentiment? It is a popular one, and it exists where it neither 
appears nor speaks. 

The sentiment seems to have originated either in an opposition 
to fanaticism, or in a purpose of general charity and good will, or 
in a most marvellous interpretation of the decrees and justice o 
God. 

It may spring from an opposition to fanaticism. Here and there 
a professed interpreter or minister of Christianity has ventured, in 
his ignorance “* what manner of spirit he is of,” to consign to ever- 
lasting condemnation all Heathens, heretics and impenitent men. 
This has led others to construct schemes for a general retribution, 
and to imagine some way in which God may save all men. 

Again, the sentiment may originate in charity or good-will. 
Some contemplate the numerous Christian sects making salvation 
depend upon some single thing which it does not depend upon, and 
they have been anxious in charity to save some of each, or the 
whole of all. 

Yet we believe sincerely that the common, popular form of this 
sentiment, of a common and easy retribution, originates in a 
kind of fancy, that the Almighty cannot ferret out all offenders, nor 
mete impartial retribution to culprits when they come millions 
upon millions. How willing men are to seek shelter in a crowd 
when any danger is near. How willing they are to build up a fan- 
cied security for themselves in the world of retribution, by raising 
a difficulty as to the manner in which the various multitudes, of 
whom no two are alike, can be impartially disposed of. They 
reflect somewhat as follows :—There are already buried in graves, 
and in the ocean, millions of men, of every shade of guilt and of 
goodness in theircharacters. Not even God himself could mete to 
each a just retribution without having at command a million more 
places besides a heaven and a hell. Men of every degree of vice 
and virtue in their hearts now live; what shall be done with 
these? No two have equal goodness, no two have equal guilt. If 
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they are together any where, all will be alike; and the universe 
could not contain them, if separated one by one. It is unlikely 
that God will undertake to discriminate between such nice distine- 
tions. In spite of the law and the testimony it is probable, that 
because hand joins in hand, the wicked being so great a multitude 
will go unpunished. 

Now after such reflections as these is it not obvious, that he who 
thus reasons will decide,—I am safe, 1 am willing to stand my 
chance, if there are some above me there will be some below me, 
or most probably we shall all be alike? Such reasoning we have 
read and heard, and the very moment it has passed with approba- 
tion through any mind, the whole tendency of it is to draw every 
serious thought from the conviction of the solemn accountability 
in which each of us stands to an individual retribution. Thus it is 
that the subject of final judgment and of universal salvation is now 
discussed as if it applied solely to great masses of men, to the 
whole of this or that sect, or to all the inhabitants of the globe. 
God’s mercy was once interpreted by the strictness of Calvinism to 
be as capricious as the drops of water falling from heaven, of 
which one rests upon the surface of a stagnant pool, putrid and 
rank, while another caught by an open shell becomes a pearl. 
Now, God’s mercy is interpreted, in the looseness of modern phi- 
lanthropy, as a veil to cover alike all infirmities, which it is impos- 
sible to treat justly in any other way than by hiding them. The 
only means of avoiding the bad issues of such reasoning, is to 
examine the reasoning itself and detect its fallacies. ‘The reason- 
ing alleges, that in as much as there ure such infinite degrees of 
culpability among men, it will be next to impossible to measure 
out just punishment to each—it will be next to impossible to suit a 
judgment, a sentence, and a place or mode of suffering proportioned 
to every offence ; therefore, where all have sinned, there will be no 
place for God’s mercy but in a general pardon. Men have often 
been satisfied with much poorer reasoning than this; but still that 
is no proof that this is good reasoning. For how will it stand the 
test of an application to the very life which we lead here, to the 
most exact and proportioned discipline of moral justice to which 
every human being is subject ? It will be no more difficult here. 
after, than it is now, to visit upon each moral agent his just due. 
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And that such exact and discriminating justice is not now impossi- 
ble, we know. Every day witnesses, each heart knows, that the 
retributions to be pursued hereafter need only to be continued from the 
present !ife to make them just. And what stronger evidence would 
we have, that the eye of God looks down upon every heart and 
sends into it one gnawing worm for each one offence against him, 
than life and experience afford us. We realize the truth as it 
applies to ourselves, we know it as it applies to our friends and 
neighbors, and we do not err when we say that it applies univer- 
sally and in all time, in Christendom and in heathen lands, in 
the old and in the young. Here is a Christian who has committed 
one sin,—he suffers. There is another who has repeated his 
oflence,—he suffers and fears. ‘There is a Pagan who has sinned 
against that code which conscience offers to those who have no 
other,—he too trembles and feels his conscience in its stings 
and remorse. In darkness, as at noon day, each heart knows 
its own bitterness, and no stranger intermeddles with its private 
struggles. Does it relieve our own sufferings to know that we are 
not alone in bearing this discipline ? Do we find comfort in the 
thought, that as all men share our imperfections and trials, there- 
fore pain and sorrow are deprived of their torment? Can this 
idea of a promiscuous and easy and indiscriminate retribution 
hereafter draw any proof whatever from our present experience ? 
If each hour of our life is discipline—if the last moment affects 
the present moment to each of us with pain or pleasure appor- 
tioned to the character and conduct of each soul, shall the whole 
result of our lives so confuse us in a promiscuous throng, that jus- 
tice will be merged in the mere multitude of its lawful subjects ? 
We need not undertake to construct schemes by which mercy 
mingled with justice may avoid all perplexity in dealing hereafter 
with moral beings. If they are not here dealt with in the mass, 
why should they be so dealt with then? But, it will be asked, 
what is to be done with the Heathen, with those unnumbered mil- 
lions of Pagans whose very religion is their shame? What is done 
with them now? They commit no sin for which they do not suffer, 
and if they bear hour by hour the dealings of a just discipline, they 
may bear it hereafter. Justice does not require that we should 
construct its scheme. It has a scheme now. We may employ 
21° 
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ourselves better in observing it, than in ingeniously contriving @ 


way in which it may make an easy and comprehensive decision. 
There is not the slightest confusion in the retributions of this life, 
they follow quick and true, they search out the offender in a crowd 
or in the deepest loneliness, and never err in the place or measure 
of their judgments. 

As we thus show the fallacy of the reasoning to which we have 
adverted by exhibiting its utter inconsistency with the impartial 
discipline meted to each living being, we may for a moment inquire 
what would be the character and aspect of the present life, if the 
common and easy judgment expected hereafter were experienced 
now. Civil and social laws recognise the difficulty, the great diffi- 
culty, of proportioning rewards and punishments by the strictest 
justice ; but does this difficulty lead us to merge all distinctions— 
to adopt but one rule, in order to avoid the perplexity of many 
rules? Far otherwise. Variety of circumstances leads only to 
varieties in the Jaw. When such a state of things prevails in any 
government that offenders cannot be punished because they are so 
numerous, or because their guilt differs by so many shades, we 
recognise one of the most deplorable conditions into which a mul- 
titude of human beings could by any calamity be reduced. 

[t is not surprising that those who admit the doctrine of a like 
condition to al! men hereafter make this their chief doctrine, 
around which they gather all the tenets of their creed and all their 
opinions concerning religion. If the doctrine were true, it would 
needs be a leading doctrine—guiding all thought—influencing all 
conduct. It leads to the loosest use of language, to the most 
strange perversion and confusion of all moral distinctions. 

No one can maintain such a doctrine without having his serious 
thoughts withdrawn from his own individual accountability in the 
general retribution. This was the point which we placed before 
us to be proved, and the line of our argument leads us directly to 
admit it. In treating this subject we would never aim at any one of 
the doctrines concerning future retribution which divide Christians. 
Here are the disciples of Jesus Christ professing to find in the 
same New Testament the three most opposite doctrines,—of the 
eternal separation of the good and the bad—of the immediate 
happiness of all men at death—and of the final restoration of all 
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after ages of discipline to rest and bliss. We may say of each 
and all of these three doctrines, that there is one above them all which 
is worthy of our supreme care and thought, that is, that “ each 
man must give account of himself unto God.’ ‘This is a matter 
on which we should reflect first, that He to whom the whole human 
race is accountable will judge them impartially, and secondly, that 
we have only to answer for ourselves, and therefore that we should 
feel no concern about others, but work out our own salvation. No 
theological speculations should lead us away from applying to 
ourselves all the admonitions of Scripture concerning retribution. 
When the trial shall come, the Judge of all the earth will do right. 
To him may be committed the just awards of justice. Our specu- 
lations cannot condemn a part of the world, or save the whole of it ; 
our conduct or our penitence can save ourselves. No Christian 
minister has authority to shut or open the gates of heaven. All 
that he can do is to expound the Scripture—giving the sense of its 
words, and the meaning of its instructions, and then illustrating it 
from experience, from the heart and the life of man. The conclu- 
sions thus gained each man will estimate according to the degree 
of authority which he allows to Scripture, and to such illustrations 
of its truth. And the whole force of Scripture authority, as well 
as its illustration in our hearts and lives, is exerted to draw off our 
speculations from the fate of the race, or of men in the mass, and 
to concentrate our thoughts and care upon ourselves. It was not 
strange that when Jesus Christ was teaching upon earth the solemn 
doctrines of responsibility and accountability, a chance hearer of 
his doctrine should put to him the question—* Lord, are there few 
that be saved.” That question has been taken from the mouth of 
him that first uttered it, and has served as the text for some of the 
most impressive sermons which have ever been delivered by Chris- 
tian ministers. We are told of the sad and serious silence which 
came over the French monarch and that crowded audience of the 
noble and the gay, when Masillon preached upon “ the small num- 
ber of the saved.” We are told of the deep groans and loud sob- 
bings which agitated the multitude in the fields, when Whitefield 
preached upon the same subject, to those who were not nobles but 
common men, with common hearts. Yet in rousing the fear and 
anguish of those to whom they preached, both of those fervent 
ministers went beyond their mission ; they discoursed and argued as if 
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Christ had answered to the question—“ Yes—but a few, a very few 
are saved.” They pleaded and implored their hearers as if a few, 
a very few could be saved, and would secure for every sinner 
before them an admission into that small and glorified company. 
Yet the effect of their discourses, if not more overwhelming, would 
have been nearer to Scripture, had they made the Saviour’s reply 
the sole basis of their assertions, exhortations and arguments. He 
did not answer to him that put the question—* Yes—but few, a 
very few shall be saved.” But he turned back upon the inquirer 
and upon all who heard him the whole interest of the question as 
concentrated upon each soul—* Strive ye to enter in at the strait 
gate,” make your own salvation your thought and care. 

Are we not then warranted in our conclusion, that the prevalent 
speculations concerning a general retribution tend to withdraw 
men’s thoughts from their own individual share in it; and that if 
the question has any interest, its most impressive answer consists 
in its solemn application to every human soul? Every man shall 
give account of himself unto God. We are giving that account 
now, and we know that we are forced to speak every word, and 
that if our wickedness has a thousand shapes and degrees, so the 
account is followed by ten thousand pena!ties. It is enough for 
man to convince himself of this absolute justice. No one has a 
right to speculate upon the difficulties involved in an individual 
retribution,—to predict eternal woe for some, or eternal happiness 
for all. The fact that different sects find these very different doc- 
trines in the New Testament is satisfactory proof, it seems to us, 
that Christianity does not insist upon either of the doctrines. It 
does not gather its solemn lessons about either of those two inter- 
pretations of the retribution. It makes no man’s doom hopeless, 
it does not make the same promise alike to all. It speaks to each 
man as if no other man existed besides himself. The whole 
authority of Christianity deters us from taking upon ourselves to 
usurp the office of Judge, or to speak his sentence for him. The 
possessors of the one, the two, and the five talents come forward 
one by one. Neither hears the sentence passed upon the other. 
Here is yet another of the innumerable proofs which Christianity 
affords, that it is not a religion to be played with by man’s ingenuity, 
but to be applied to his conscience and his heart. How crimes and 
culprits are to be disposed of, is not the question for us to decide ; 
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our concern is with our own preparation to answer. The wis- 
dom which sees fit to leave the majority of men to the light of 
their own breasts, will be followed out with the justice which 
demands only according to what is given. The alternative which 
the Gospel offers to those who live under its light is,—be innocent, 
or be penitent. Either abstain wholly from sin, or if it has been 
committed, repent of it in dust and ashes in the secrecy of your 
own heart, and God will be merciful to you. His mercy appears 
not in an eye averted from the offender, or confused as it gazes 
upon the multitude of offenders; but in arms outstretched in love 
to receive the penitents, whom his ever watchful eyes have seen 
while yet a great way off retracing their steps to the once 
deserted home. 

How far more impressive is the truth that we must have a 
share in the retribution, than the unauthorised speculations about 
judgment of the mass of men. What will befall the multitude 
after death is no concern of ours. Our opinien cannot award the 
sentence nor alter it. Christianity gives us no authority to busy 
our thoughts about the matter for one moment. All that is written 
or said about it one way or another is like chaff given to the winds. 
If the doctrine of retribution belongs to Christianity in any shape at 
all, it is in the shape of a solemn counsel to every heart that beats 
with life. ‘To speak that counsel to each of us, it follows us in the 
crowd, and seizes upon us in our loneliness. On every action that 
we perform it writes the word, account. Upon all our feelings, 
intentions and habits it leaves the impression of responsibility. 
We cannot look back upon a year or a week of our lives without 
being convinced, that the whole energy of God’s solemn retribution 
is wrought into our own individual experience, as if there was no 


other being living to feel it. G. E. E. 





WHITEFIELD. 


Tue cause of Whitefield’s celebrity has always appeared to usa 
subject for inquiry, and still more since some of lis printed ser- 
mons have fallen into our hands. The following observations from 


a French paper have appeared striking enough to be translated. 











250 WHITEFIELD. 
“The opposers of Whitefield agree with his friends in acknow- 
ledging the excellence of his character and the eminence of his 
oratorical talents. His popularity began with his preaching, even 
before he had been accustomed to the pulpit and while his theolog- 
ical views were incomplete, and during a ministry of thirty-four 
years he never ceased to enjoy that popularity. He went among 
the villages of England as well as to its capital; and also visited 
the cities of lreland, Scotland, and America. Everywhere he 
found the same success among his auditors, whatever was their 
rank or education. The learned and the ignorant took the greatest 
pleasure in listening to him, and even those who rejected his opin- 
ions could not help admiring him. The largest churches were too 
small to contain the multitude that thronged to them, and Whitefield 
was obliged to preach in the open air, in fields, in vallies and on the 
mountains. Often ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand persons 
assembled round him, and it frequently happened that during his 
long ministry he returned to the same places, and always found 
the same reception. 

It certainly must be acknowledged that Whitefield had contem- 
poraries more remarkable than himself for strength of intellect and 
ability in composition, but no one seems to have obtained an 
equal degree of popularity. It is interesting to inquire what were 
the apparent causes of this success. 

He possessed a great many of the natural gifts which forma 
powerful orator. We do not mean exclusively those of manner, 
of voice, gesture, or countenance. He had remarkable tact, which 
enabled him to distinguish what parts of his discourses and what 
allusions produced the greatest effect; his eye seemed to compre- 
hend every individual in its range; he carefully treasured up these 
impressions, for a good memory was among his natural gifts, and 
he never considered unimportant any thing that might aid him in 
his great work. This habit accounts for the remark of Franklin :— 
‘By hearing Whitefield attentively [ am able to distinguish with 
ease those discourses which he has recently composed, and those 
which he has preached often in the course of his travels. The 
delivery of the last is so remarkable, every accent, every inflexion of 
voice, agree so entirely with what he says, that it is impossible 
not to take pleasure in his discourse, even if we do not love the 
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subject.’ It must not be supposed that there was any regular sys- 
tem in repeating what he perceived had produced most effect else- 
where ; his object was to make the strongest impression, and for 


this purpose he used the weapons which he had found most success- 
ful. In this application of them there was no appearance of affec- 
tation. Whitefield studied the tones and gestures which produced 
success, as a man who writes for the public seeks to be correct in 
his language. No person can give himself a melodious voice or an 
agreeable exterior, but every one can correct his defects of pro- 
nunciation or manner, which are often serious obstacles to useful- 
ness and hurt his reception among the best disposed auditors. 

The style of Whitefield is distinguished for its simplicity; he 
appears to be exclusively occupied by the subject upon which he 
treats; he generally uses the words best adapted to this purpose, 
aud places them in the order which best transmits his idea, con- 
sidering his discourse only as a transparent glass which may aid 
his hearers the better to discover the truth. The simplicity of his 
style was in accordance with that of his object. His great desire 
was to infuse his own feelings into his hearers, to make himself 
understood by every one. When he preached, all his faculties, all 
his affections were in exercise, his admirable tact enabled him to 
perceive which passages in his discourses were endowed with pecu- 
liar unction, and which had been heard with indifference. The last 
he afierwards omitted and substituted the former in their place. 
He thus united the advantages of memory and judgment with the 
ardor and vivacity of an improvisatore. Probably, however, the 
great secret of his success lay in his fervor and sincerity ; yet if 
he had been merely pious, he would not have produced the same 
effect. To speak well on the subject of religion a man must be 
devout; but let him be ever so devout, he must speak well to pro- 


. s 


ect. 


duce correspondent ef} 

Most people who visit Savannah are interested in seeking out the 
very spots which Whitefield made the scenes of his labor. He 
arrived at Savannah in May 1738, with the intention of building 
an asylum for poor children, that were to be fed and clothed by 
charitable subscriptions. He did not commence the building till 
1740, and his zeal seems to have been unremitting in the cause. 


Ile made several voyages, and travelled through the British Empire 
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collecting money for this object. The house was built and fur- 
nished with every convenience, and supplied with a good library. 
Thirty years afterwards it was burned to the ground. Whitefield 
did not live to see the destruction of the Orphan House. Lady 
Huntingdon had supplied large funds for building it, and sent over 
her portrait to be placed in it. This is still to be seen in the estab- 
lishment for the education of children, to which the funds that 
Whitefield brought over are appropriated. It is a full length pic- 
ture, the painting and canvass much injured; over the top is 
printed on a gilt tablet, “* Selina Countess of Huntingdon.” She is 
dressed in a dark loose garment, with a white girdle tied in folds 
round her waist; in one hand she holds part of her drapery, and 
the other rests on a table upon which stands a flower-pot containing 
the leaves of the palmetto. In 1839 the face was in very tolerable 
preservation ; it is solemn, and does not express vivacity or intellect. 

Franklin’s testimony to Whitefield’s character is highly honora- 
ble. He says in a letter, “I knew him intimately upwards of 
thirty years; his integrity, disinterestedness, and zeal in prosecut- 
ing every good work I never saw equalled, and shall never see 
excelled.” 

On the Sabbath morning of 1770, a day when crowds at New- 
buryport were anxiously expecting to hear him, he suddenly ex- 
pired. His remains were buried under the desk from which he 
was to have addressed the people. In 1830 a marble sarcophagus 
was erected near the pulpit by Mr. Bartlett, (who lately died,) in 
honor of Whitefield. H. F. L. 





PERFECTION AND PERFECTIONISM. 


Ovr readers are aware that “ Christian perfection” has of late 
become a subject of distinct and prominent attention, in some por- 
tions of the Church. We have regarded this fact with interest, 
hoping it might be an indication of, at least, a desire for increasing 
depth and earnestness of religious spirit. We have read “ The 
Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection,” by President Mahan, 
of the Oberlin Collegiate Institution, and * The Holiness of Chris- 


tians in the Present Life,” by Professor Cowles, of the Oberlin 
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Seminary ; and also, Wesley’s work on “ Christian Perfection,” 
which, though an old work, seems to contain the same doctrine as the 
two first-mentioned works, and, we believe, has received a new circu- 
lation in consequence of the interest in the subject which these 
works have excited. These writings are distinguished by great 
calmness and sobriety ; the opinions they promulgate are defined 
with exactness, and maintained by elaborate argument. There is 
another form of the doctrine, of a highly mystical, not to say 
fanatical, character, of which we have seen some specimens, and 
in which we find nothing intelligible but antinomianism. These, 
to which the title of * perfectionism ” more appropriately belongs, 
it is not our present purpose to notice. None of their extrava- 
gances are chargeable on President Mahan or Professor Cowles. 
The latter sets himself in direct opposition to them, and employs a 
part of his book in denouncing them. 

We have read these books with much sympathy with the spirit 
that produced them, and have found in them much with which we 
cordially agree. It will come in our way to give an account of the 
doctrine contained in them, in the course of some reflections on 
the general subject of * perfection.” 

The first step in the consideration of this subject, is to define 
perfection. Two meanings may be given to the word. There is 
an absolute, and a relative perfection. Absolute perfection is the 
highest degree of excellence which we can imagine to belong to a 
spirit inhabiting a human body and acting amidst the circumstances 
of human life. It would belong to one who had never done wrong, 
and had always done every thing that was right; all whose facul- 
ties and affections had been kept from the beginning in a healthy 
state, in right exercise, and at the highest point of efficiency con- 
sistent with their nature. This is the ideal perfection of man. No 
rational man will say, that it has been realized more than once in this 
world. Relative perfection may be supposed to belong to one who 
has sinned, and whose time consequently has been wasted, whose 
moral perception has heen perverted and whose moral power 
impaired by sin. We may imagine such a person, after the com- 
mencement of his spiritual life, to be each moment exercising the 
highest degree of religious affection and activity, of which, with a 
nature thus weakened and corrupted, he is at the time actually 
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capable. ‘To this state the term perfection may, without impro- 


priety, be applied. In this sense we understand the writers before 
us to use the word. Professor Cowles, however, prefers using the 
word “ holiness,” to express the same idea. All their explanations 
and qualifications convince us, that we have not mistaken their 
substantial meaning. 

Professor Cowles explicitly states, what the holiness required of 
Christians in the present life does not imply. 


“It does not imply the use of perfect, unimpaired powers, such 
as man would now have, if he had never sinned. God does not 
now require of us the use of such powers, for the good reason that 
we cannot use what we do not possess. 

*]t does not imply such knowledge of duty, and of every thing 
pertaining to duty, as man might have had, if he had always 
improved to the utmost his mind and his means of knowledge, 
and had been constantly learning of God and his duty, as he might 
have been.” ' 

“It does not imply such strong and cease 
love or of any other affection, nor such incessant action of any 
kind, as neither mind nor body can long endure, nor as is incon- 
sistent with continued health.” 

“It does not imply the annihilation of the constitutional appe- 
tites and susceptibilities, nor so perfect a subjection of them that 
they shall no more be sources of temptation.” 


less emotion, either of 


President Mahan says : 


“Tt will be readily perceived, that perfect holiness, as above 
described, does not imply perfect wisdom, the exclusive 
attribute of God. The Scriptures, speaking of the human 
nature of Christ, affirm, that he ‘increased in wisdom.’ This 
surely does not imply that his holiness was less perfect at one 
time than at another. So of the Christian. His holiness mav be 
perfect in kind but finite in degree, and in this sense imperfect, 
because his wisdom and knowledge are limited, and in this sense 
imperfect. 

** Holiness, in a creature, may also be perfect, and yet progres- 
sive,—not in its nature, but in degree. ‘To be perfect, it must be 
progressive in the sense last mentioned, if the powers of the sub- 
ject are progressive. He is perfect in holiness, whose love at each 
successive moment corresponds with the extent of his powers.” 

“The child is perfect in holiness, who perpetually exercises a 
filial and affectionate obedience to all the Divine requisitions, and 
loves God with all the powers which it possesses as a child. The 
man is perfect in holiness, who exercises the same supreme and 
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affectionate obedience to all that God requires, and loves him to the 
full extent of his knowledge and strength as a man. The saint on 
earth is perfect, when he loves with all the strength and intensity 
rendered practicable by the extent of his knowledge and reach of 
his powers in his present sphere. The saint in heaven will be 
favored with a seraph’s vision, and a seraph’s power. To be perfect 
there, he must love and adore with a seraph’s vigor, and burn with 
a seraph’s fire.” 

All these limitations, and some more, are made by Wesley, 
who was fully sensible of the abuse to which his doctrine was lia- 
ble, and who, with that caution and sobriety which were singularly 
mingled with the fervor of his spirit, endeavored to guard against 
them. 

According to him, a man may be in a state of salvation before 
reaching this perfection. 

** Not,” he says, “that every one is a child of the devil till he 
is thus renewed in love: on the contrary, whoever has a sure con- 
fidence in God, that through the merits of Christ his sins are for- 
given, he is a child of God, and, if he abide in him, an heir of 
all the promises.” 


This state of perfection, though once attained, can be lost. 


**Q. Can they (who are perfect) fall from grace ? 

A. I am well assured they can. Matter of fact puts this beyond 
dispute. Formerly we thought, one saved from sin could not fall ; 
now we know the contrary. We are surrounded with instances of 
those who lately experienced all that I mean by perfection. They 
had both the fruit of the spirit, and the witness, but they have now 
lost both.” 

These qualifications and limitations present to us a very distinct 
and intelligible idea, which is this ;—that when a man is awakened 
to spiritual life, if the principle of that life be as vigorous as it may 
be, it first carries him on to fill up the full measure of his capacity 
of religious affection and action, and then, as that capacity con- 
stantly enlarges, keeps him, at each moment, at the highest point 
of efficiency in affection and action, of which he is, at each 
moment, capable. But has this idea all the importance attributed 
to it as an encouragement and aid in the religious life? We think 
not. It can scarcely be called a crisis in that life. It is only a 
point in the line of the Christian progress. “ It is both preceded 
and followed,” says Wesley, “ by a gradual work.” The attain: 
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ment of it makes no difference in the necessity of watchfulness 
and activity. There is nothing, it seems, in this state, which ren- 
ders it more secure than any other stage of the religious progress. 
It may be, and has been, Jost. It makes no change of measures 
necessary for the maintenance of the divine life in the soul. After, 
as well as before, this crisis, the Christian has “ one thing” to do, 
namely, to “ reach forth unto those things that are before,” and to 
“ press forward to the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Besides, distinct and intelligible as the idea of 
this state of relative perfection may be in theory, we doubt whether 
it can be made available for any valuable purpose in practice. 
We doubt whether any man can be distinctly conscious of having 
arrived at the point described ; whether it is ever given to any one, 
to understand with such clearness and certainty the boundaries of 
his own capacity, as to be always able to distinguish with perfect 
accuracy those imperfections which arise from the natural limita- 
tion of his powers, from those which are caused by a want of will 
to do all that he could. We all agree, that every man who is at 
all interested in his religious improvement has before him, at every 
step of his progress, an idea of greater excellence than he has yet 
reached. This idea is his light and guide. In the best persons, 
it is farthest beyond their actual attainments. Hence are they 
always the most humble. As in going up an eminence the ascent 
of a few steps may widen the horizon by many miles, so their con- 
ception of goodness increases vastly more rapidly than they can 
realize it. No man, we think, however tenderly susceptible his 
conscience may have been, and however earnest his purpose and 
faithful his endeavor exactly to obey it, can ever say, with perfect 
assurance, that he did at a given time all that he could toward 
realizing his highest conception of goodness; that he left unused 
no means and opportunities of duty, which he might have perceived 
and improved but for an insensibility of conscience for which he 
is in some way accountable. If we should hear a person express 
this assurance of himself, we think we should be justified in con- 
cluding that he entertained low views of duty, rather than that he 
had made extraordinary attainments in goodness. Herein is the 
great danger of the doctrine. There is danger,—we say it 
without intending any reflection on those who profess it, or mean- 
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ing to imply that a possible abuse is a valid objection against a 
doctrine,—but there is obvious danger, that if a man begins with 
assuming that perfection in any sense is attainable, his next step 
will be, to form an idea of perfection that he thinks he can attain. 

At the close of his book Professor Cowles gives a simple, modest 
and very interesting detail of his personal experiences in reference 
to this doctrine. He says that it has been to him a source of ex- 
traordinary light, strength and encouragement, and speaks of this 
reception of it as an era in his spiritual life. We do not know 
whether to understand him as saying, that he considers himself 
to have attained the state of holiness he describes, or not. If he 
does mean to say so, certainly the doctrine appears in no 
degree to have impaired either his humility or his activity. He 
keeps clearly in view the progressive nature of the perfected state, 
and feels himself more than ever impelled upward and onward. 

** Yet am I far as ever,” says he, “ from regarding my work of 
spiritual improvement as finished. [ have only begun it—have but 
just learned how to get and hold the victory over sin—how to have 
bad tempers transformed to good, and my soul kept in peace and 
love. My state is far as can be from his who supposes himself to 
have attained so much, and of such a kind, that his labor of grow- 
ing in grace and watching against sin is over. I have no sympathy 
with such a state.” 

We cannot but differ from the author in explaining the 
facts of his experience. It seems to us plain, that increased 
fervor of religious feeling and earnest aspiration after higher 
degrees of Christian excellence produced this doctrine, instead of 
being produced by it. Such is the origin of all the various forms 
of religious truth which have produced great effects in the world. 
First is the deep, earnest emotion in the individual heart, breathed 
into it by the spirit of God; then, it lays hold on that portion of 
truth which best expresses it and affords it fittest aliment, gives 
undue prominence to that truth, and shapes it into a system of 
doctrine, and that system sustains and propagates the feeling that 
produced it. The early histories of Quakerism and Methodism 
illustrate our remark. We cannot think that Professor Cowles 
holds any truth essentially different from what has been held by all 
earnest Christians in all ages of the Church. He has the happiness 


of feeling a very important truth very deeply. 
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The precepts of the Gospel describe and require perfection. We 
do not rest this assertion on passages in which the words “ perfect ” 
and “ perfection” occur, because the sacred writers do not profess 
to use language with metaphysical accuracy, and these words may 
be understood in a variety of senses, which can be determined only 
by the connection in which they are found. Thus, the passage, 
*“ Be ye therefore perfect,even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,” cannot, we think, be confidently relied on for the purpose 
for which it has been frequently quoted. Jesus had been speaking 
of those who confined their love to those who loved them, and 
saluted their brethren only, and had recommended a_ broader 
benevolence by the example of Him, ‘* who maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain to the just’ and to the 
unjust ;”” and he concludes with the words we have cited, which 
must receive some qualification, since no one maintains that the 
perfection of the finite creature can be the same as that of the 
Infinite Creator. That qualification, we think, is indicated by the 
context. The meaning must be,—Be complete, universal in your 
benevolence, as God is ; let it extend to all within your reach. The 
truth that the Gospel enjoins perfection, rests on stronger grounds 
than any mere verbal criticism could furnish. The precept tolove God 
with all our heart, mind, soul and strength, and our neighbor as our- 
selves, the character of Jesus, which is our example, the whole 
spirit, aim and tendency of the Gospel, are distinct calls to 
perfection. 

But, it will be said, we are frail, imperfect, sinful ; we cannot be 
expected to render a perfect obedience from the beginning. Then, 
it may be replied, the least which these requisitions can be sup- 
posed to mean is, that we continually strive for perfect obedience ; 
that we fix our view on the most exalted conception of goodness 
we are capable of forming; that we suffer it not to be lowered by 
the customs and opinions of the world, nor even by those of the 
best persons we know ; that we patiently and perseveringly endea- 
vor, each day, to do what seems to us best suited to carry us on 
toward the realization of that conception; that we make this con- 
summation the great aim of our lives; that we hold ourselves ever 
ready to make every sacrifice and every effort it may require. So 
long as we are imperfect beings, this unceasing endeavor is, it 
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seems to us, the only satisfactory assurance a man can give him- 
self, that his heart is in a right state. Deliberately to turn away 
from one’s ideal of excellence, and practically to say that the fulfil- 
ment of it costs more than it is worth, as did the young man who 
went away sorrowful from Jesus, argues a thoroughly wrong state 
of feeling respecting the whole subject of religion. The question— 
how little is absolutely necessary to be done, shows a totally inade- 
quate estimate of the value of holiness. The great problem is, to 
maintain this desire and endeavor, at the same time earnestly and 
calmly ; to keep them always up to the highest point that is con- 
sistent with the health of the soul, yet never to transcend that limit ; 
to avoid all feverish excitement and spasmodic effort, which might 
exhaust the powers of the soul, and eventually retard its true pro- 
gress; to long for perfection, as the great end of being, yet be 
willing to wait for it till it can be gained in accordance with the 
laws of our spiritual nature. 


We conclude with the words of that excellent writer, William 
Law, from his “ Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection.” 


** God only knows what abatements of holiness he will accept ; and 
therefore we can have no security of our salvation, but by doing 
our utmost to deserve it. There are different degrees of holiness, 
which it may please God to reward ; but we cannot state these dif- 
ferent degrees ourselves ; but must all labor to be as eminent as 
we can, and then our different improvements must be left to God. 
We have nothing to trust to, but the sincerity of our endeavors ; 
and our endeavors may well be thought to want sincerity, unless 
they are endeavors after the utmost perfection. As soon as we stop 
at any degrees of goodness, we put an end to our goodness, which 
is only valuable by having all the degrees that we can add to it. 
Our highest improvement is a state of great imperfection, but will 
be accepted by God, because it is our highest improvement. But 
any other state of life, where we are not doing all that we can to 
purify and perfect our souls, is a state that can give us no comfort 
or satisfaction ; because so far as we are wanting in any ways of 
piety that are in our power, so far as we are defective in any holy 
tempers of which we are capable, so far we make our very sal- 
vation uncertain. For no one can have any assurance that he 
pleases God, or puts himself within the terms of Christian salvation, 
but he who serves God with his whole heart and with the utmost 
of his strength. For though the Christian religion be a covenant 
of mercy, for the pardon and salvation of frail and imperfect 
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creatures ; yet we cannot say that we are within the conditions of 
that mercy, till we do all we can in our frail and imperfect state. 
So that, though we are not called to such perfection as implies a 
sinless state, though our imperfections wil! not prevent the Divine 
mercy ; yet it cannot be proved, that God has any terms of favor 
for those who do not labor to be as perfect as they can be.” 
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HYMN. 


Herre in thy house, great God! we meet, 
And blended words of prayer repeat ; 
But various is each spirit’s need, 

And Thou alone each heart canst read. 


We come in grief ! and fervent, low, 
The mourner’s supplications flow ; 

The peace these holy moments bring t 
Shall o’er our souls its mantle fling. 





We come in joy! but raptures vain 
Within thy awful courts shall wane, 


And each gay heart be temper’d here : 
To Christian hope and sacred fear. i 


None knows another’s secret care, 

But Thou canst hear the heart’s mute prayer; 
Be thou the meek believer's stay, 

Nor from the erring turn away. 


On minds grown thoughtful for an hour : 


' 
Oh! let thy truth descend with power, \4 
And let us bear a blessing hence, [3 
Fresh strength to war with earth and sense! 
* ## : 
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PERPETUITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A SERMON, BY REV. FREDERICK K. HEDGE. 


Mattuew xxiv. 35. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. 


Tne “words” alluded to in this declaration are the prophecy 
which our Lord had just uttered respecting the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the Jewish state. Heaven and earth should 
sooner pass away than this prediction fail of its accomplishment,— 
a declaration the truth of which, as history informs us, was soon 
after abundantly verified in the progress of events. The same 
declaration applies as well to all the words of Jesus as to those 
which immediately precede it in the Gospel narrative. We may 
comprehend in it all the revelations—precepts—in a word, the 
religion of Christ in its largest sense. We may understand him to 
affirm by it the perpetuity of his name and influence in the world. 
This is the sense in which the passage is generally understood, and 
this is the use I design to make of it in this discourse. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but Christianity shall endure forever. 

There has grown up of late a view or doctrine in relation to this 
subject, which directly contradicts this assertion. Christianity, 
according to this view, though not without some marks of divinity 
in its origin, is nevertheless a temporary institution, intended to 
answer a certain purpose, or to satisfy a certain period in the pro- 
gress of the race, and destined to pass away when that period or 
purpose is accomplished. Men who profess to believe in the essen- 
tial truth of the religion speak of it as something which partakes 
too largely of the age and country which gave it birth, to suit the 
wants of all ages and climes, and to hold a permanent place in the 
faith of mankind. It is regarded as an historical movement which, 
like other historical movements, will finally exhaust itself and pass 
away; or as a state of pupillage which mankind will outgrow, 
when the reason and the moral sense shall have reached that point 
of culture and be able of themselves to answer those moral and 
social evils which this religion was designed to effect. This view 
has an air of plausibility and philosophical pretension, which com- 
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mends it to that large class of minds with whom a seeming analogy 
is equivalentto a well-established law,and with whom a hasty conjec- 
ture which flatters the imagination assumes the force of a legiti- 
mate induction. The notion that Christianity is to become extinct 
is not an inference from any known facts, but a mere prejudice,—a 
conjecture, which though it does not involve any intrinsic absurdity, 
has no foundation beyond the fancy of those who profess it. The only 
ostensible ground for such a supposition consists in a fancied anal- 
ogy between this and other religions. Other religions, institutions, 
and modes of belief have had their day, have exercised their influ- 
ence on the race and been supplanted; therefore, Christianity 
must also give place to some new faith or name which shall better 
answer the new wants of the soul. ‘This is the reasoning, expressed 
or implied, on which the view | have stated rests. Other founda- 
tion it cannot have. There is no ground for it in facts,—none in 
the character of the religion,—none in the nature of things. Now 
the analogy supposed in this case is a mere assumption. It would 
be easy to show that Christianity differs from all other religions in 
those points which have been the cause or occasion of their sur- 
cease. And as there is no ground in analogy or the nature of 
things from which the extinction of the Christian religion can be 
lawfully inferred, so there are many reasons,—in the peculiar charac- 
ter of the religion itself, in its adaptation to the nature of man, in the 
person of its Founder, and in the present condition of mankind,— 
which, if they do not prove its perpetuity, authorize us in assuming 
that as the more probable destination. 

1. As it regards the peculiar character of the religion. Chris- 
tianity, | repeat, contains within itself none of those causes of decay 
which have wrought the overthrow of other systems. Other 
religions, not excepting the Mosaic, have labored and labor under 
one or both of these two defects ;—either they are part and parcel 
of the States that receive them and identify themselves with the 
polity of those States, so that the destiny of the one is inseparable 
from that of the other; or else they prescribe @ certain form of 
external worship, and make that so vital and necessary a part of 
their constitution, that the ritual and the doctrine must stand or fall 
together. But as no form of polity and no mode of worship is, or 
can be permanent, as all national institutions whether political or 
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religious are necessarily fluctuating and contingent, so no religious 
system which builds on such conditions can escape the necessary 
changes in human affairs. Christianity alone, of all the religions 
with which we are acquainted, is independent of all external rites 
and institutions. It prescribes no particular form of civil polity, nor 
does it accommodate itself more readily to one form than another ; 
but is either despotic or republican, absolute or constitutional, 
according to the culture and the genius of the nations that receive 
it. It ordains no ritual, but adopts with ease those forms and cere- 
monies which best consult the peculiar conditions of time and place 
or are most congenial with the character of its disciples. Hence 
the singular phenomenon which Christendom presents, of a worship 
so varied that no one unacquainted with this religion would recog- 
nise in the different practices of its different communions the same 
faith and the same Lord. A traveller in Pagan lands discovers in 
all religious connexions ef the same name the same essential fea- 
tures, and everywhere identifies the Mahommedan, the Buddhist, the 
Parsee, by their peculiar worship. The Pagan, on the other hand, 
perceives in the worship of Christian sects no such correspondence 
as would indicate any common ground or name. In one temple 
he sees the worshippers with rosaries in their hands, each intent on 
their own devotions, or bending together in prostrate adoration, when 
the white-robed priest presents the consecrated host. In another 
church he sees a uniform assembly without distinction of function 
or order,—layman or priest, awaiting in deep silence such utter- 
ances as the moving of the Spirit in this or that member may call 
forth. Here, the church assembles by the river-side to witness the 
rite of immersion ; there, they come together to eat and to drink 
at their * feasts of love.” Here, the worship consists in a homily ; 
there, in a dance; nor would he suppose, until the fact had been 
made to known to him, that all these worshippers worship in one 
name, call one Master the author of their faith, and look to one 
kingdom as their goal and home. In this diversity and latitude of 
external rite Christianity possesses an advantage and a pledge of 
perpetuity peculiar to itself. As it does not depend on any par- 
ticular mode of worship, so its stability is nowise endangered, nor 
its value impaired by the overthrow and disuse of any particular 
mode. Worship in this religion is not substance, but costume, 
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which changes, and will always continue to change, with the wants 
or caprices of different ages and sects. The spirit of the religion 
is no more affected by such changes, than is the character of an 
individual by the dress he wears. It seems probable, so far as we 
can judge from past experience and the nature of man, that external 
worship, in some form, will never cease from the earth until the 
new earth shall appear; since worship—pudlic worship is not so 
much an act of religion, as it is a function of society. But while 
on the one hand we know that Christianity is capable of accommo- 
dating itself to every change which the human condition may 
require, we have reason to hope, on the other, that this religion will 
survive the extinction of all worship, and endure when heaven and 
earth shall have passed away. 

Another feature in Christianity is its independence of the priest- 
hood, an order of men who in every other religion have acquired 
by virtue of their function, and through the popular ignorance, a 
disproportionate influence in spiritual as in temporal matters,— 
an influence, which they have more often perverted to the 
detriment of religion and the ruin of the people than made 
subservient to the good of either. I do not say that a simi- 
lar influence has not been obtained and that similar abuses 
have not been committed by spiritual functionaries in the Christian 
Church. ‘The fact is notoriously otherwise. The best acquaintance 
with the ecclesiastical history of the middle ages proves, that the 
Christian clergy have been even more guilty in this respect than 
any Pagan priesthood. But the religion itself is nowise implicated 
in this guilt. Christianity confers no such power as its ministers 
have assumed. None such was intended by Christ or his Apostles. 
The Gospel recognizes no priesthood in the sense in which that 
term is understood as applied to the Jewish and every other relig- 
ion,—a peculiar order of men set apart from the common walks 
of life, and invested with special prerogatives and powers. The 
necessities of public worship and religious instruction have created, 
and it may be will always require, the clerical office. But the 
functionaries to whom that office is committed, according to the 
spirit of our religion, are merely servants of the people,—only so 
far entitled to respect as their personal character and abilities may 
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the nature of their vocation, and the consideration in which it is 


held. Christianity therefore, unlike other religions, has nothing 
to fear from the depreciation of its priesthood, because it is not 
identified with or dependant upon any such order of men. Chris- 
tianity,—I speak particularly of Protestant Christianity—is not 
committed to the keeping of the priest, but of the people. In their 
breast its mysteries are lodged; in their hands are its records; 
and through them it will always correct and reform its priest- 
hood, whenever they shall cease to answer the end for which 
they were ordained or violate the charge entrusted to their care. 
Observe here a self-regulating, self-healing force which no other 
religion has ever possessed. No other religion accordingly has 
survived such revolutions and heresies as this; no other furnishes 
any analogy from which the date and destination of this can be 
inferred. 

2. Another argument for the perpetuity of our religion may be 
found in its adaptation to the common nature and universal wants 
of man. Other religions treat man as the product of a particular 
soil. They fix on certain accidental points in his condition, to 
which they specially adapt their precepts and demands. Thus the 
Jewish religion has an obvious reference to the national peculiari- 
ties and the geographical position of that people : and though some 
portions of it have been transplanted to other parts of the globe, it 
could never as a whole have found root in any other soil but that 
from which it sprang. Mohaminedanism in like manner betrays in 
every feature its Eastern origin. ‘The greater part of its ritual and 
its doctrine is wholly inapplicable to any other clime. ‘The same 
may be said of Japanese and Hindoo worship. Christianity alone 
contemplates and addresses man as he exists in every zone and 
phase of his earthly state. It overlooks the accidents of history 
and of clime, or employs these only as the means of spiritual influ- 
ence. This religion, too, had its origin in the East. It bears the 
impress of the East in its aspect and tone. Its antique dra- 
pery flows in oriental folds. Its language breathes of the olive and 
the palm. But its doctrine has no relation to East or West. Its 
cause is that of universal humanity. Its soul is the soul of the world. 
For aught that its precepts contain or its sanctions contemplate, it 
might as well have originated in any other land, had not its Divine 
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Author seen fit to plant it in that consecrated soil which contained 
the record of his early Covenant and the bones of his Prophets ; and 
which his wisdom had selected, of old, as the nursery of the mora! 
man. Born of a Jewish line, Christianity naturally connected 
itself in the outset with Jewish ideas and rites. Its author took 


upon himself the burden of the Prophets and the promised Messiah. 
He associated his cross with the sin-offerings of his countrymen, 
his supper with their passover, his kingdom and judgment with their 
traditionary hopes. For a long while these figures were regarded 
as one with the truth which they contained. It was designed that 
they should be so regarded,—agreeably to that wisdom which, in 
the natural world, ordains that the stalk shall not perish, nor the 
shell burst, until the fruit is ripe. But what enlightened Christian 
at the present day does not distinguish in these matters between 
the spirit and the letter, or discern in these forms the spiritual 
and everlasting truths which they import? While in these par- 
ticulars Christianity adapted itself by local and temporary associa- 
tions to local and temporary wants, its efficacy is by no means 
confined to such associations. It has a voice and a meaning for 
every people under the sun, and, in point of fact, it is the only 
religion that has ever succeeded in embracing in one faith and 
name the farthest extremes and every variety of custom and of 
clime. The Mohammedan religion, which next tothe Christian has 
been most widely diffused and which till lately has numbered 
more disciples than the latter, is still confined within geographical 
limits of comparatively small extent. It has never outtravelled 
its Asiatic connections. The nations that embrace it are nearly 
related to each other and differ but little in the leading character- 
istics of their physical or moral life. Christianity, on the contrary, 
has erected its symbol in cither hemisphere and shed its light on 
every zone. The frozen Greenlander, the American at the tro- 
pics, the Catholic descendant of ancient Rome, the Protestant 
Saxon, the Russian and the Greck, all confess *“*one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.” 

If it be asked by what charm of manner or by what peculiarity 
in its constitution the Christian religion thus adapts itvelf to every 
diversity of kindred and of clime, of nature and of art,—by what 


language and power of the spirit it makes itself intelligible and 
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practicable to East and West, North and South; the answer lies in 
its utter disregard of these peculiarities, and of every thing that is 
not essential to man in every form and condition in which he is 
found. It addresses its disciples not as citizens of this or that 
country, requiring for their temporal well-being such and such 
practices and regulations, ablutions and meats. It addresses us as 
strangers and pilgrims in the earth, bound for the city of God. 
Its appeal is not to Gentile or Jew, to latitude or longitude, but to 
man,—to universal man,—the moral nature which exists eternal 
and the same under all the accidents and conventions which sur- 
round it. It views man as the child of God, created in his like- 
ness, but at present more or less alienated from him,—as the sub- 
ject of a moral law designed to be a law of liberty, but at present 
a restraint, because his nature is not yet in unison with it,—as a being 
who labors and is heavily laden with infirmities and sins, striving 
and yearning for some unknown good, capable of infinite progress 
toward happiness and God, and destined to find in self-crucifixion— 
in the free surrender of his own will, the resurrection of his moral 
nature in the likeness of God, and in that resurrection and perfect 
reconciliation with himself and God the good which he seeks. 
These are facts in human nature independent of all external con- 
ditions. ‘They are facts which pertain to man in every age, and 
will always constitute the prominent facts in his condition, until the 
ends of the Christian revelation are attained and the kingdom of God 
has fully come. To man, thus circumstanced and conditioned, 
Christianity addresses and adapts itself. It reveals to him these 
facts. It shows him to himself. It exhibits to him his better part 
and destiny in the image of Christ. It offers to him in that image 
the way and the life, and effects his redemption by the moral 
attraction of that sublime example. If this is Christianity, it has 
nothing to do with time and place. Its relation to man as an err- 
ing, imperfect being is a permanent relation. So long as man 
retains this nature, that example and that religion will be apposite 
to his condition. Whatever else may change and pass away, this 
divine word cannot change nor pass till all be fulfilled. 

3. A farther argument still for the perpetuity of our religion is 
derived from the person of its founder. Christianity above all 
other religions identifies itself with its author, and is not to be 
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separated from his person and life. The Mosaic dispensation has 
no necessary connection with the individual whose name it bears. 
The institutions which he ordained would be just as significant and 
just as complete, if the record of his existence had been lost for- 
ever to the people that received them. But Christ and Christianity 
are one. Here, the religion is impersonated in its author. Not 
only are all his actions exemplifications of the virtues which 
he inculcated, but a vital union connects together, like soul and 
body, the heads of his doctrine with the events of this life. ‘The 
regeneration of man is imaged in his birth,—the conflict with flesh 
and the world is described in his temptation,—the atonement is 
painted in his crucifixion—the higher life of the soul is bodied 
forth in his resurrection,—the final triumph of truth and virtue in 
the world is indicated in his ascension,—and the union of man with 
God is promised in his return to the Father. The life of Jesus 
differs from every other life in the symbolic character which 
attaches to it through all its phases. It is not the life of an indi- 
vidual, but the life of spirit in the flesh, of God in man. All its 
events are spiritual, universal truths. If all the writings of Chris- 
tian writers since the days of the Apostles,—if the Acts of the 
Apostles themselves and their Epistles were expunged from the 
world, and the record of Jesus as it is presented to us in the Gos- 
pels alone should remain, the religion of Jesus would still be left 
to his followers in all its entireness and in all its force. Nor is it 
a conceivable thing that this record should ever be lost. Consid- 
ered simply as the biography of the most perfect being that has 
ever appeared in the world, it possesses an interest which renders 
its destruction, humanly speaking, impossible so long as there 
remains in the earth a mind that is capable of appreciating moral 
beauty and moral worth. Considered as the life of one in whom 
the Godhead himself was made flesh, it possesses a self-conserving 
power that must propagate itself from mind to mind through all 
the ages of man. The story of Jesus is not a thing of chroni- 
cles and the past; it is inwrought into the soul of the race. It is 
written, “not with ink, but with the spirit of the living God, not 
in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart.” Heaven and 
earth may pass, but Christ shall endure “the same yesterday, 


to-day, and forever.” 
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4. Lastly, | am disposed to infer the perpetuity of our religion, 
or at least its farther and indefinite continuance in the world, from 
the gradual operation of its influence, and the contrast which the 
present condition of mankind presents with the promise of the 
Gospel. If this power is of God,—if, as we believe, it was planted 
in the earth for this end, that the world by its influence might be 
converted to the high standard of moral and social existence which 
it presents to our aspiration,—if its mission is to banish sin and 
evil from the earth, and to make all men as good and as happy as 
they are capable of being,—in a word, to realize the kingdom of 
heaven in the life of man ;—to suppose its extinction before these 
purposes have been fulfilled is to impeach the wisdom and the 
power of God, and to make his counsels of none effect. That the 
Christian religion has exercised and is now exercising a mighty 
and beneficent influence on the human condition, no candid 
observer of the human condition will deny ; but neither, on the 
other hand, will any one who understands the meaning of Christi- 
anity and the destination of man assert that the actual results of 
this religion thus far exhaust its design, or realize the power which 
is given it to heal and bless mankind. More than half the dwellers 
on the globe are still without the pale of its influence, and the 
nations on which it now acts have inbibed as yet but little of its 
spirit, and have scarcely begun to realize in their social relations 
the fruits which it ought to produce. Individuals indeed have felt 
its gracious force, and received its adoption in their moral life ; but 
society, as a whole, has never been renewed in its image. Society, 
as a whole, has never acknowledged its law of love. The wrongs 
it was meant to abolish still remain. Sin and death, violence and 
strife, want and war still contest with the Gospel the empire of the 
world. Man still preys upon his fellow, and self-love reigns, and 
passion raves, and vice abounds, and justice halts, and peace and 
goodwill are still but names in the earth. While these things are 
so, Christianity has sti!l its mission to fulfil, nor will its work be 
done, till all the nations of the earth shall become as one fam:ly,— 
till mutual goodwill shall be the only bond between man and man, 
and every other law be merged in the iaw of love. If these, as 
we are taught to believe, are the ends intended in the Gospel of 
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Christ, and that Gospel be of God, it cannot perish from the earth 
till all these things have been fulfilled. 

What length of years may elapse before this long-sought consum- 
mation shall arrive, we cannot guess. ‘“ Of that time knoweth no 
man.” But this we know, that “ the end is not yet.” It is certainly 
not impossible that new prophets, as some have been pleased to 
fancy, full of power and the Holy Ghost, like those of old, shall 
once more appear in the world; or even that God shall again 
incarnate himself in a human individual, as he once did in Christ. 
But it is impossible that any new revelation can supplant the reve- 
lation which we have in him. The prophets that may come here- 
after will not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of further revelations, let us not be 
* ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” But let us glory even in this, 
as the “wisdom and the power of God,” to all who receive it. 
True, it is a voice from the past ; but its wisdom is yet adequate to 
all the wants of the present, and its oracles embrace an unknown 
future. The ages that have passed comprehended it not, and ages 


to come shall not exhaust its meaning and its power. 





COMMENTARIES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ir is often asked by those engaged in the religious instruction of 
the young, and by those who read for their own private edification, 
what are the best English Commentaries on the Scriptures? This 
question it is proposed to answer briefly and comprehensively in 
the following article. 

We ought to premise, that the best Commertaries are not access- 
ible to the merely English reader. For,this there are obvious rea- 
sons. In this country there have been very few divines, who have 
had sufficient leisure to become acute and thorough Biblical critics. 
In England the Universities, with their vast apparatus of theologi- 
cal learning, have been closed to Dissenters; while among the 
members of the Establishment the forced subscription to Articles 
of faith and the necessity of using a sectarian Liturgy have 
repressed the spirit of Biblical inquiry, and have driven into the 
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fields of classical criticism and archeological research many 
divines of learning and eminence, who, had their career been free, 
would doubtless have distinguished themselves as Biblical critics 
and commentators. Notwithstanding the superior means enjoyed 
by the clergy of the English Church, they have done less for the 
cause of Biblical learning than the Dissenters, to whom we are 
indebted for the larger portion of our valuable English Com- 
mentaries. 

Scott’s “ Family Bible” has had a larger circulation than any 
similar work in the English language. ‘The reasons for this are 
to be sought partly in the simplicity and aptness of its arrangement of 
the text, References, Notes and Practical Observations, and partly 
in its great worth as a help in the devotional reading of the Scrip- 
tures. We like exceedingly its practical tone, and admire the 
ingenuity which has left not even the chapters of names in Chron- 
icles without edifying practical observations, and which has drawn 
hints for useful reflection from the most obscure and remote por- 
tions of the Old Testament history. But the work was written 
under great disadvantages. The author had but limited access to 
books, was weighed down by poverty, pressed by professional 
avocations, harassed by domestic cares, and obliged to write often 
with the printer’s boy waiting at his door for ** copy.” Under these 
circumstances a profound work could not have been hoped for; 
and he who looks into Scott for a satisfactory solution of difficul- 
ties will be for the most part disappointed, except where he can 
light upon some quotation from Whitby or Doddridge. But Scott 
satisfies readers not over-inquisitive, for he has a very easy way 
of cutting knots which he cannot untie. Apart however from 
his superficiality, his theology, which he is continually bringing 
into view, is in our own eyes a serious objection to his work. 

We ought to speak with great diffidence of Matthew Henry, 
whose ponderous ‘** Exposition of the Old and New Testament” 
first appeared in five vast folios, and, has passed through more 
editions than are often attained by so unwieldy a work. Dr. Dod- 
dridge says of it, that it deserves to be read entirely and attentive- 
ly through, and it constituted a part of the daily reading of the 
eminent Robert Hall. But we cannot read with their eyes; and 
to ours it is too dull for edification, and too unscholarlike to convey 
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instruction. It adopts the old allegorizing style of criticism,— 


spiritualizes every thing,—distils rank Calvinism from every thing. 
It is less a commentary than a series of homilies. The author's 
object is not to ascertain and show what one thing is implied in 
any particular passage; but how many senses every word of the 
Bible can possibly bear. On the Old Testament many of his crit- 
icisms are revolting to the moral sense. He gloats like a very 
ogre over the destruction of the Canaanites, he weaves fantastic 
apologies for all the sins of the patriarchs and their families, and 
often gives the most repulsive exhibitions of the Divine character 
Yet, with a strange versatility, he comments on the New Testament 
in a truly Christian spirit; and this part of his work, though of 
little critical value, contains many passages of rich and beautiful 
devotional thought and sentiment. 

Adam Clarke’s “‘Commentary” on the whole Bible has been printed 
ina cheap form and extensively circulated, by the Publishing Depart- 
ment of the Wesleyan Methodists, and is doubtless in the hands of 
many of our readers. It isa work of very great value ; but needs to 
be used with caution. Dr. Clarke had more learning than judgment ; 
his conclusions are often eccentric, and his expressions forced and 
unnatural. But there are many points on which he throws more 
light than can be gathered from any other source. He has heaped 
together in an accessible form a great mass of Oriental learning, 
both as regards the languages of the East, and the natural and 
civil history, the customs and the manners of ancient and modern 
Asia. His notes on difficult points swell often into critical disserta- 
tions, and spread before the reader all that can be said on the sub- 
ject in hand. 

Gill’s ** Exposition of the Old and New Testaments,” we believe, 
has been reprinted in this country; at least it is not a rare book. 
It presents a vast array of Rabbinical learning; but is absulutely 
valueless in the interpretation of Scripture, giving generally the 
most artificial meaning possible as the true meaning of a passage. 

Burder’s “ Scripture Expositor” has for its object the illustra- 
tion of the Bible by Eastern manners and customs; and _ it 
accomplishes this end admirably well. 

Priestley’s ‘* Notes on all the Books of Scripture” are of value, 
as throwing much light on the natural history, chronology and 
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geography of the Bible; but his general principles and mode of 
interpretation are superficial, and his sanguine temper leads him to 
see his own theological views reflected every where. 

Should some one of our readers desire to see the native shape 
and size of every antiquated superstition or error that has been 
engrafted upon Biblical criticism, he may find them all in a state of 
perfect preservation, packed in ice like the ante-diluvian elephants 
lately found under the Arctic circle, in ‘Townsend’s * Historical and 
Chronological Bible.” ‘This work is mainly valuable as a reposi- 
tory for exploded readings, abandoned mistranslations, and expo- 
sitions which have long since fled from daylight. Of the plan of 
arranging the parts of the Bible in chronological order—so inter- 
mingling the historical, and the didactic or prophetic or epistolary, 
portions—we are glad however to speak favourably. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have access to Whitby’s 
** Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament,” first pub- 
lished in 1703. This work has passed through many editions, 
and although it has now almost disappeared from our book-stores, 
it has not yet yielded its place as the most discriminating, thorough, 
and accurate work of the kind in the English language,—a rank 
conceded to it by members of every religious denomination. It 
has been copiously quoted and used by all subsequent commenta- 
tors, and embodies so many expositions and sentiments that are 
now regarded as of but recent date, as to convince us that Biblical 
criticism in Great Britain has for the last century and a half trod- 
den round in a circle, and made but little progress. With Whitby 
are published, in an edition often met with, Patrick’s ‘* Commentary 
on the Historical and Poetical Books of the Old Testament,” Lowth 
**on the Prophets,” and Arnold “ on the Apocrypha.” The two first 
are safe and often acute ; the last, though meagre, may be trusted so 
far as it goes. 

Hammond's “ Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment” are to be found in some of our old church libraries; and 
are equally characterized by profound learning and soberness of 
judgment. 

Doddridge’s ** Family Expositor” combines perhaps more excel- 
lencies than any other work of the kind, to which the English 
reader has access. It unites faithful research and independent, 
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liberal criticism. Many nice and difficult points are happily elu- 
cidated, and the results of profound scholarship are given to the 
reader in the least ostentatious and obtrusive form possible. This 
work is also invaluable as an aid to devotion, breathing throughout 
the gentle and loving spirit of the Gospel, and embodying copious, 
yet not wearisome practical observations upon each of the brief 
sections into which it divides the New Testament,—to which part 
of the Bible it is confined. Those who have but few books should 
have this, and no Sunday School Teachers’ Library should be 
destitute of it. 

Samuel Clarke’s * Paraphrase on the Four Evangelists” is little 
known by general readers in this country. It contains a running 
commentary in the form of a paraphrase, which often brings out 
the meaning of a passage by expanding its language. The same 
plan was continued through the rest of the New Testament by Pyle, 
but his volumes are of inferior value. 

For the study of the Gospels, one can hardly have a better 
guide than Campbell’s ** Four Gospels.” His Preliminary Disser- 
tations comprise a great amount of instruction in a small compass. 
His version seldom varies materia!ly from the common translation 
without varying for the better ; and his notes apprize the reader of 
his reasons for every important change, and present the different 
renderings which have been given of every doubtful passage. He 
indeed introduces into his version some words and phrases ques- 
tionable in point of taste, but we doubt whether any other English 
version extant presents so truthful a transcript of the meaning of 
the Evangelic records. 

We are sorry that Kenrick’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Historical 
Writings of the New Testament” has obtained so extensive a cir- 
culation in New England. He is exceedingly superficial. His 
work was compiled from notes of expository lectures given to his 
own congregation ; and, however interesting they might have been 
as lectures, they make but a meagre commentary. 

The student of St. Paul’s Epistles should, first of all, read Locke’s 
“* Essay for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting 
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St. Paul himself,” prefixed to his “ Paraphrase and Notes.’ 
this Essay Locke shows the way in which the Epistles are to be 


read,—each as a whole by itself, to be interpreted by ascertaining 
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the purpose for which it was written, and the thread of argument 
which runs through it. This mode of interpretation seems obvious 
enough ; but the contrary had been the habit of preceding commen- 
tators, and is now of the majority of readers, who interpret the 
Epistles aphoristically, verse by verse, and as if they were docu- 
ments general in their character, and written for the whole Church. 
Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes cover only the first five of the Epis- 
tles, as they are commonly arranged. Peirce has illustrated the 
Epistles to the Colossians, Philippians and Hebrews, on the same 
plan. Benson’s “ Paraphrase and Notes ” take up all the canonical 
Epistles that remain. Thus the three together make an entire 
commentary upon the Epistles, and as Peirce and Benson conten- 
ted themselves with carrying out Locke’s plan, they might almost 
be criticised as one work. They all present marks of keen dis- 
crimination, close thought and unbiassed judgment. 

approaches much 


Macknight’s ** Commentary on the Epistles” 


more nearly to the aphoristic style of criticism, but is a work of 
great learning and merit, though strongly tinctured with Calvinism, 
is not wanting in liberality, and can hardly fail of being consulted 
with interest and profit. ‘The ‘* Harmony of the Four Gospels” by 
the same writer contains a Paraphrase and Notes which may be 
used to advantage. 

Belsham’s “ Translation and Exposition of the Epistles of Paul’ 
we would recommend, as second to no work of its kind that bears 
the name of a Unitarian author. It is characterized by fidelity in 
research and an eminently candid spirit. Most interpreters have 
erred by seeking too much in St. Paul’s Epistles; Belsham, it may 
be, fatls into the opposite crror, of finding too little in them. But 
he takes his departure from the true theory concerning them, 
namely, that they contain no distinct or peculiar views of Evangel- 
ical truth in addition to those afforded by our Saviour’s teaching, 
but barely apply his teachings to the circumstances, wants and 
controversies of the respective churches to whom they were 
addressed. 

It remains for us to say a word or two of American Commentators. 

** The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible,” edited-by 
Rey. Dr. Jenks, has a very extensive circulation in this country, 
As to its critical value it might be enough to say, that Henry’s 
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Exposition is its basis. Its confused style of compilation and 
printing, with the miscellaneous and incoherent character of the 
Notes, will prevent this work from long enjoying the popular favor. 
It is not sufficiently thorough or profound for the theologian, and will 
only perplex and mystify the common reader. 

Dabney’s * Annotations on the New Testament” are in the hands 
of many of our readers. No one knows the author of these, with- 
out knowing that they have been prepared with learning and scru- 
pulous fidelity. And they are a type of the time when they were 
written,—of the days when we were proving ail things, but had not 
attained the spiritual developement of our own faith. Dabney’s 
work, bearing this impress, is cold and bald. Its criticisms are gener- 
ally just, so far as they go; but they do not let us into the spiritual 
significancy and depth of the sacred record. 

Barnes has been more successful than any other American com- 
mentator. His ** Notes” are universally attractive on account of 
their popular form and their brevity. They generally give the 
result of scholarship without its parade. ‘They betray a sectarian 
bias less frequently than we might expect; and there are some 
instances, in which he rejects the aid of standard proof-texts in 
behalf of articles of his own creed. Barnes in fact deserves great 
honor as a fearless inquirer after truth; and traces of his candor 
and freedom of spirit are scattered throughout his works. 

We have very slightly examined Ripley’s “* Notes on the Gos- 
pels,” but so far as we have looked into the work, it seems to us to 
have great merit. It is on the plan of Barnes, and of course 
sustains the views of the Baptist denomination to which the author 
belongs. 

Bush’s ** Questions and Notes” on the Pentateuch and on Isaiah 
—we believe the author has extended his plan through some of the 
other books of the Old Testament—display (though it may be some- 
what ostentatiously) the marks of deep research and profound 
scholarship. ‘Though there is much in them which accords not 
with our own views, the style of criticism is on the whole liberal ; 
and the English reader will find in them some nice points of phi- 
lology brought within his reach and easy comprehension. 

We understand that there is about to be an American reprint, 
which will place Milman’s “ History of Christianity” within the 
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reach of the public generally. His first volume and the first chap- 
ter of the second volume are little more than a blended paraphrase 
and exposition of the New Testament history, conceived in a spirit 
at once philosophical and devout, furnishing a singularly clear pic- 
ture of the condition of the Jev ish nation at the Christian era, and 
exhibiting the bearing upon the times and upon surrounding cir- 
cumstances of the various transactions and discourses of our 


Saviour and his Apostles. Milman’s criticisms are all of the most 
liberal character, and coincide with the notions of Unitarian critics 
on many points where they have been supposed to stand alone. 
We wish that this part of his history could be republished in a 
popular form, as a “ Life of Christ.” The only respect in which 
it could be altered for the better, as we think, is as to the Harmony 
of the Gospels. His story is that which assigns three years and a 
half as the duration of our Saviour’s public ministry. 

In this connection we would earnestly recommend Carpenter's 
“Harmony,” as comprising perhaps more that is valuable to a 
Biblical student than can any where else be found within the same 
number of pages. The Harmony itself is invaluable. It is given 
us in a translation carefully conformed to Griesbach’s text, and 
with valuable notes, though short and few. The Dissertation on 
the duration of our Saviour’s ministry is a most scholarlike and 
masterly specimen of reasoning, and in a form in which the mere- 
ly English-reader may follow it throughout; and the Dissertation 
on the political and geographical state of Palestine at the time of 
our Lord’s ministry, accompanied by a map of Palestine and a 
plan of Jerusalem, mukes of itself a work inferior to no geographi- 
cal sketch of Palesiine with which we are acquainted. 

A. P. P. 





FATHER MATHEW. 


Tue name of Father Mathew has acquired a celebrity greater 
than that of any other reformer of our age; nor does history 
present an example of one who in so short a time has brought 
about so extensive and genuine a reformation. The reality of the 
effects which he has produced admits of no doubt. The only ques- 
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tions that can be raised respect the purity of his motives and the 
permanence of the change which he has introduced. Upon both 
these questions—so far as time will permit a reply to the second 
of them—satisfactory answers are given in the following sketch, 
taken from the last number of the “ Christian Teacher,” which we 
have just received. We have also seen a confirmation of the state- 
ments and opinions here given in letters written by Miss Edgeworth, 
whose testimony is the more valuable from her thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Irish character, and her perfect fairness of mind. 

The writer in the “* Teacher,” after a brief notice of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the administration of justice in 
Ireland, where for centuries it had been “ lax and partial,” pro- 
ceeds to speak of the efforts of Father Mathew. 


“The second great step has been gained for the people of 
Ireland by the efforts of an individual, who has effected his noble 
purpose without any aid from station, rank, or wealth. The success 
of Father Mathew in reclaiming the Irish peasantry from the 
immoderate use of ardent spirits, (the worst of their vices, because 
it is the principal source of all the others,) proves in a very striking 
manner how much may be accomplished by energetic persever- 
ence in some one simple object of great and recognized utility. 
This now celebrated parish priest is a man of simple habits and 
unassuming manners, entirely devoid of all merely personal ambi- 
tion, and possessing no very remarkable talents; and even his 
oratorical powers, which are considerable, derive their chief force 
less from any previous cultivation, than from an earnest conviction 
of the importance and excellence of the work in which he is 
engaged, 

It was early in the spring of 1838, that a Roman Catholic friar 
(Father Mathew, as he is usually called.) was prevailed upon by 
some friends of his, Quakers in the city of Cork, to become a mem- 
ber of a Temperance Society which they had founded there. He 
had no sooner entered the Society, than he found that its rules were 
ill adapted to accomplish the purpose for which they had been 
framed, and with the energy and single-mindedness which are his 
principal characteristics, he immediately proceeded to remodel it 
A new society was founded on the 10th of April of that year, and 
the large number of persons who joined it, and the fidelity with 
which they adhered to their pledge, soon attracted attention in the 
country surrounding Cork. A report became current amongst the 
common people that a pr est who lived there possesse¢ dd an infallible 
cure for drunkenness; their love of the marvellous led them to 


ascribe his success to supernatural agency, and so rapidly did this 
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belief gain ground, that before the year had elapsed, the high roads 
leading to Cork from all parts of the country were daily thronged 
by people on their pilgrimage (as they called it,) to Father Mathew. 
For several months the numbers daily increased, and the distance 
from which the pilgrims came became greater, until it frequently 
happened that parties started from a distance of one hundred miles, 
and came up by regular marches, getting drunk every night as long 
as their money lasted, which they called taking their farewell of 
whiskey. The impression which such a journey must have left on 
the minds of the pilgrims, contributed probably in some degree to 
the remarkable fidelity with which they adhered to the pledge which 
was immediately afterwards administered to them. In the summer 
of 1839 the writer of this account was at Limerick, which had fur- 
nished a larger number of pilgrims than any other town of Ireland, 
and was there informed by persons most likely to be acquainted 
with the facts, (viz. police magistrates, and masters of manufacto- 
ries,) that only two persons had, up to that period, been known to 
violate the pledge, and that of these two persons, one had died, and 
the other had gone mad shortly afterwards, which circumstances 
had incalculably strengthened the preexisting belief in supernatural 
agency. 

Late in 1839, strong representations having been made to him of 
the benefits he might confer by proceeding in person to different 
parts of the country, Father Mathew determined upon visiting Lim- 
erick. The crowds of people who flocked into the city from all 
parts of the adjacent country, and their eagerness to get near enough 
to see or touch him, is described as most remarkable by the military 
and the police, who were eye-witnessess of the scene ; but what is 
more extraordinary, no accounts followed of violations of a pledge 
taken in this hasty manner by hundreds and even thousands at a 
time. During the remainder of this year Father Mathew visited 
several other places in the South of Ireland, and in the spring of 
1840 he determined to venture upon the great experiment of a visit 
to the Irish metropolis. The experiment was completely success- 
ful; on the last day of the single week that he spent in Dublin, 
where he had already administered the pledge to no less than 50,000 
persons, undiminished numbers were seen pressing forward to the 
steps of the Custom House, and kneeling down in parties of 1,000 
each, bareheaded and in the midst of heavy rain, to listen to the 
exhortation of the priest, and to repeat after him the words of the 
promise.* Since that period Father Mathew has successively vis- 


* The words of the Pledge are as follows: ‘I promise to abstain from all 
intoxicating drinks, except used medicinally, and by order of a medical man, 
and to discountenance the cause and practice of intemperance.”” The form 
of kneeling down bareheaded was adopted by Father Mathew principally for 
convenience sake, and to preserve order among such great numbers, as well 
as to make the ceremony more impressive. 
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ited almost every place of importance throughout about two-thirds 
of the southern division of Ireland; he has made a second visit to 
Dublin, in the course of which the pledge was administered to 
about 80,900 persons ; and at the beginning of the present year he 
estimated at upwards of 3,000,000, the total number of persons by 
whom from first to last the pledge had been taken.* 

The proofs of the success of the movement, and of its effect on 
the general habits of the people, are exceedingly striking. In the 
year 1840, the falling off in the revenue from excise duties in lre- 
land amounted to £500,000, and from this fact it has been inferred 
by persons most competent to form an opinion on the subject, that 
the actual decrease in the consumption of ardent spirits in that year 
is to the extent of about £1,000,000. The effect of increasing 
temperance on the frequency of crimes of violence is equally 
remarkable. The following extract from the returns of crime 
made to the Government shows the number of cases of intoxiea- 
tion, and of such other offences as may be considered more imme- 
diately to originate in intemperance, in each successive year from 
a period prior to the commencement of Father Mathew’s labors to 
the present time. 


1837. 1838. 1859. 1840. 


Homicide, 230 247 189 125 
Aggravated Assault, d ans 687 501 381] 
Assault endangering Life, y 154 300 196 
Assault on Police, 9] 89 96 39 
Faction Fight, 18 14 20 4 
Riot, 157 121 85 58 
Intoxication, 24,239 48,173 43,464 25,419 
Common Assault, 30,380 33,901 26,305 20,793 


The increase in the number of reported cases of intoxication for 
the year 1838 is not attributed by the Inspector-General of the 
Constabulary to an increase in the number of offences of that kind 
actually committed, but to the effect of a circular which about that 
period he addressed to the Constabulary, calling upon them to exer- 
cise greater vigilance in taking up drunkards. 


* The number of persons to whom, on each occasion, the pledge was 
administered, was estimated by the police or military, who were always 
employed to keep order, in the following mode, which does not seem to be 
liable to any great inaccuracy. The greatest number of persons who could 
be enclosed within a ring, formed by some given number of the policemen 
or soldiers, was first exactly ascertained by counting. The pledge was 
administered to successive batches [?] formed in this way, and the ascertain- 
ed number of the first batch was assumed as true forall the succeeding ones. 
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A comparative statement of the number of persons taken into 
custody by the Dublin Metropolitan Police, for intoxication and 
assaults, during the years 1839 and 40 gives these results :— 


Years. Intoxication. Assaults. 
1839. 19,236 2.850 
1840. 14,626 1,656 


It is very greatly to the credit of Father Mathew and his coadju- 
tors, that the Society has been kept entirely free, although not 
without great difficulty, from any kind of exclusive religious or 
political feeling. It is open to all without distinction, and amongst 
its most ardent supporters are to be found persons of all religious 
persuasions, and of every shade of political party. On the medal 
there is a religious device of the Paschal Lamb and the Crucifix, 
with the motto “In hoc signo vinces,” but the medal is given only 
to those who apply for it, and all persons who merely take the 
pledge from Father Mathew are thereby constituted members of 
the society. It is a remarkable fact, that he was at first opposed 
by the clergy of all denominations, and by none more than by those 
of his own Church; and, although they have been forced into par- 
ticipation and apparent approval by the general enthusiasm on the 
subject, they still continue to regard the influence which he exer- 
cises with some jealousy. : 

The belief of supernatural power has undoubtedly contributed 
something to Father Mathew’s success, but it is proper to state that 
he has not himself given the smallest encouragement to any such 
belief. From the beginning he has uniformly and publicly dis- 
claimed all pretensions to miraculous power for any purpose what- 


a 
b 


ever, and his extraordinary success is, no doubt, mainly attributable 
to his own simple and energetic character and style of eloquence, 
and to the actual experience of tens of thousands of his converts 
of the intrinsic goodness of the cause which he advocates. 

The opportunity which the popular enthusiasm has afforded him 
of making money by the sale of medals has naturally been made 
the ground for an imputation on him of interested motives. It has 
been made, however, to a wonderfully slight extent, and only when 
his name first began to attract attention. Now that all the facts con- 
nected with the subject have for a long period been under the 
observation of the public, the charge is, on all hands, admitted to 
be entirely unfounded. Wherever a surplus has been left, it has 
been appropriated to charitable purposes; but at Cork, the more 
permanent scene of Father Mathew’s labors, the number of medals 
distributed is so small, as compared with the number of those who 
take the pledge, that, after paying a salary to the person employed 
24° 
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to distribute them, and after carrying to account those which are 
given to such as are considered too poor to pay for them, no bal- 
ance has remained applicable to any purpose. Indeed we have 
good grounds to believe that, in his private fortune, Father Mathew 
has been a loser by the cause in which he has been so patriotically 
engaged. He has certainly given several remarkable proofs of his 
disinterestedness. It is stated, and we have reason to know truly 
stated, that some of his nearest relations, who were engaged in 
business as distillers, have been seriously injured, in a worldly 
point of view, by the success of the Temperance movement, and 
he has himself uniformly declined all those opportunities of: per- 
sonal distinction which his success and consequent celebrity have 
thrown in his way, from the rare and most praiseworthy fear of 
lessening his influence with the people, and injuring the great cause 
which he had undertaken.’’* 





DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


* * * In view of the position to which he had just been elevated, 
the death of the President of the United States acquires an empha- 
sis of instruction altogether its own. Not that I consider it a 
special act of the Divine Providence, that could have been per- 
mitted only in contemplation of its effects upon the character or 
condition of this people. Many persons doubtless so regard it in 
obedience to a sincere religious sensibility, but such a view seems 
to me suited to interrupt the natural and proper influence of the 
event. That there are special acts of the Divine Providence, I 
doubt not; that it is permitted us to distinguish these acts amidst 
the varieties of human experience, | question. But in the present 


* During his first visit to Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant pressed Father Ma- 
thew to dine with him, and told him that he would invite to meet him some 
— who were desirous of making his acquaintance, and whom he could 

ardly have ao opportunity of meeting under other circumstances. This 
invitation he begged to be permitted to decline, excusing himself on the 
ground of his simple habits, and of the determination he had made to pre- 
serve them, from a belief that on that preservation depended, to some extent 
his influence with the people, and consequently his success in the work te 


which he had devoted himself. 
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case the causes which induced a termination of life are so easily 
traced, that it would seem, now that our minds are turned to con- 
sider the subject, as if only an intervention of Divine power could 
have prevented such an issue of a signal, though we may not pre- 
sume under the circumstances to call it a criminal, violation of the 
laws on which life and health depend. It is as an illustration of 
the general Providence of God, that this bereavement bears direct 
instruction to the heart and conscience of every one. Leaving 
eulogy to those whose personal acquaintance or official relations 
may enabie them to pronounce funeral orations over the memory 
of him for whom the land mourns, we turn to the solemn mean- 
ing of the event. But how needless and how feeble here seem 
all human words. God has spoken; what can man say, that 
shall be more than the faintest echo of his voice. The Divine 
Providence has sent its counsels through this whole land ; who has 
been so deaf that he has not heard, or so obdurate that he has not 
felt their import? And what can a human teacher do, but imper- 
fectly express the universal conviction ? 

Yet it may not be without benefit to utter aloud what all have 
felt. It may render the impression deeper, to listen to an account 
of our own thoughts. What is it that has been brought under our 
notice ? What was the intelligence that struck so sharp a blow upon 
our hearts ? It was the fact, that he who one month before had been 
invested with the supreme Magistracy of the land had now passed 
away from the living—that he who a week before had walked 
among his fellow-men with the elastic step of health had now 
ceased to breathe—that he into whose hands the public interests 
had just been committed, and whose act might have been felt through 
the length and breadth of the Union, was no longer a participant in 
human affairs—that he on whom numberless hopes and expecta- 
tions and predictions but yesterday rested, was now only a name 
belonging to the history of the past. It was the suddenness of 
the change, and the space in human experience which had been 
traversed in one short month, that gave to this event its singular 
impressiveness. 

What then might be learned—does any one ask ?—from such 
an event? What was learned? What was the first thought that 
rushed into every mind upon receiving this intelligence? Was it 
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not the familiar, yet little heeded, truth of the uncertainty of human 


life? How insecure was our existence made to appear. Who 


was not ready to exclaim, in the words which were spoken nearly 
four thousand years ago, and have been proved true by every day 
and hour of that whole period of time,—** Man is of few days; he 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continveth not.” Expressive figures, yet how just! 
Life, which we so confidently call our own, on which we place so 
much reliance and build so many hopes and plans—what is it, but 
a flower that is snapped by the wind, a shadow that for a moment 
rests on the surface of time and then disappears! We know not 
how soon—when nor where—death may arrest us, and the places 
of our habitation behold us no more forever. The great and the 
mighty, the strong and the active fall; they vanish, as the 
ground under their feet gives way. And who can tell that he 
may not be summoned into eternity before another week has 
counted its hours? Think of this—the frailty of life, ye who 
are of yesterday, and may never see tomorrow. 

But not life only, honor also is evanescent as the shadow. Dig- 
nity of place puts no barrier in the way of the destroyer. Man 
may have just reached eminent station, and before he has become 
accustomed to its offices, be taken away asin a moment. The great 
ones of the earth “are exalted for a little while °—how short the 
time !—and they “are gone, they are brought low, they are taken 
out of the way as all others.” No matter how lofty the place they 
occupied—it may have made them the observed or the envied of 
all beholders—they are mortal, and death knows no distinctions. 
He is no respecter of persons; the palace and the cottage, the 
robe of state and the garb of labor, are alike to him. He goes 
where he will, and enters when he will, and no one can shut him 
out by force, or bribe him with promises, or terrify him by threats, 
or circumvent him by policy. “ There is no man that hath power 
over the spirit, to retain the spirit; neither hath he power in the 
day of death,” but the ruler is as helpless as the slave. 

Nor is honor alone a possession which no one can hold a mo- 
ment longer than it shall please Him, in whose hand is the breath 
of every living thing, to grant; usefulness too is no security against 
the approach of death. Here was one who seemed to have in his 
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hands a power of usefulness which has seldom been exceeded. If 
he had been faithful to his opportunities and had redeemed the 
hopes of his friends, how much good might be have done at this 
period of our national history, when questions of foreign origin and 
of internal embarrassment have arisen to demand a calm and 
judicious, yet a firm and energetic mind at the head of affairs ; 
how much might he have done for the interests of peace, and so 
for the cause of religion ; how much for the real prosperity of the 
country ; how much for the adjustment of difficulties that now 
threaten the worst evils that can come upon these States, mutual 
distrust and civil discord. He might not have been able 
to do more than any one else filling the same place, but the place 
—what power of benefiting the people, the age, and the world did 
it give him. And this power he had possessed just one month, 
when the hands in which it was held were relaxed, it fell out of his 
grasp, and he was gone,—gone from usefulness and honour and 
life, to render up his account. Yes; to appear in judgment before 
Him in whose presence the great and the small are all alike, 
except as they have been faithful or unfaithful to that which has 
been committed to them, whether it has been much or littl— 
one talent, or five, or ten thousand. He has been taken from that 
place of dignity and trust, and now all that they who looked up to 
him for direction and help, the millions of this republic, all that 
they can do, is to write his epitaph and raise his monument—fleet- 
ing memorials of a fleeting existence—and follow him to the 
righteous judgment of another world! 

So then we are taught not to trust in man. This is the great 
truth inculeated by the lesson of Divine Providence that has been 
poured into our ears. ‘* Put not your trust in princes,” said the 
Psalmist of Israel, speaking as it were to all subsequent generations 
as well as to the men of his age, “‘ put not your trust in princes, nor 


> And this lesson has a 


in the son of man, in whom is no help.’ 
double pertinency, as it conveys a two-fold rebuke to us, the Ame- 
rican people. We are prone to put our trust in men, first to the 
disregard of those institutions which should rather be the ground of 
our confidence, and secondly, to the neglect of Him in whom 
alone the confidence of man can be reposed without fear of dis- 


appointment. We think too much of men, and too little of insti- 
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tutions. We cling to names—to individuals—to those who usurp, 


or whom we invite to exercise, over us an influence which is 
destructive of the cool action of our own judgments. We make to 
ourselves idols, and pay to them the homage of a partisan rever- 
ence. But men pass away, our idols are struck down by the 
hand of death. While institutions, if they have been wisely 
chosen and constructed, abide—not with an imperishable life, but 
through successive generations—to reward the attachment which 
gathers strength alike from the experience and the record of their 
value. Good institutions, too, express the collective wisdom of all 
the minds which have been concerned in their establishment, while 
each popular favorite, be he ever so wise or good, is only one man, 
with the wisdom and goodness of one mind. Institutions therefore, 
if good, should be esteemed and trusted rather than men. We 
lean too much on men, and do injustice to the institutions which 
have been tried as by fire, and have proved themselves equal to 
the trial. 

Still more generally true is it, that we lean on men to the ne- 
glect of the Everlasting God. We forget Him who is alike Supreme 
and Unchangeable, who is not only higher than the highest, 
but the only sure refuge of his creatures. We are not a 
religious people. Professedly so we are; a Christian nation by 
self-designation, and by the courtesy of the Christian world. 
But a religious people at heart we are not. We are not a spirit- 
ually minded people. We do not live and walk by faith. God is 
not in all our thoughts. We overlook our dependence and our 
accountableness. We trust in ourselves and in one another, while 
in Ged alone can a reliance be placed which nothing may 
disturb. How unwilling we are to learn this truth, which 
is reiterated by Scripture and by experience, till one would 
think it impossible we should not heed its import. For God 
not only deserves, he claims and solicits our trust. What are all 
the rebukes he administers to our fond dependence on our fellow- 
men, but intimations that on Him our hopes should be fixed. They 
whom we honor and they whom we love may pass away, but He 
is forever the same. The people who trust in Him shall be at 
peace, for he will be their defence and their glory. Let then the 
disappearance of mortal rulers lead our thoughts to the Almighty 
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Sovereign. Let our regards be drawn from earth to heaven. A 
voice comes to this people from the tomb, in which the remains of 
their late Chief Magistrate have just been deposited, counselling 
them to fear Him whose throne is everlasting, whose dominion 
embraces the universe, and whose sceptre is a sceptre of righte- 
ousness. Qh that this bereavement might lead us all to think, as 
of the frailty of man, so likewise of the stability of God's gov- 
ernment and of our subjection to it. ‘* He raiseth up, and he bring- 
eth low.” He doeth his pleasure, and the children of men are as 
nothing before Him. And yet through his beneficence we are 
enriched, and by his mercy we are spared. He has given us our 
institutions, he has bestowed upon us our eminent and our excel- 
lent men, he has carried our nation through past dangers, and he 
alone can be our safeguard in present or in future perils. He too 
is our Judge, and to Him must we all give account for the 
lives we have led, whether in the seats of the magistracy or in the 
walks of privaie life. Obscurity cannot hide, as eminence cannot 
protect, any one from the Divine scrutiny and sentence. The 
mighty must answer for the use they have made of their power, 
and the rich of their wealth, and the gifted in mind of their ability, 
and the lowly of their opportunities, and the poor of their circum- 
stances. How soon we shall be called before that tribunal God only 
knows. Who inthis Union on the fourth of last March would have 
selected him who then passed through the solemn forms of inaugu- 
ration, as one of those who with the early breath of spring should 
be laid on his death-bed. ‘There he stood, with a great multitude 
gazing up in his face, many of whom were anxiously hoping to 
receive from him worldly honor or advantage. There he stood 
in the ripeness of his manhood, before age had touched his frame 
with the mark of decay, and while he assumed the functions with 
which the Constitution invested him, solemnly professed his faith 
in the Christian religion—that religion whose commandments for 
this life are faith and obedience, and whose revelations of the life 
to come are immortality and retribution. Scarcely had he shown 
his willingness to follow those commandments in his high career, 
when he was summoned to prove the truth of those revelations. 
Oh God, in whom we live and have our being, how solemn are the 


ways of thy providence! * * * E. 8. G. 
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A Sermon delivered before His Excellency Marcus Morton, Gov- 
ernor, His Honor George Hull, Lieutenant Governor, the 
Honourable Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, at 
the Annual Election, January 6, 1841. By David Damon, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in West Cambridge. 
Boston: 1841. pp. 34, 8vo. 


Mr. Damon writes with spirit and perspicuity. He appears in 
this discourse as the advocate of order and moderation. The plan of 
the discourse may be considered faulty, as it makes what is really 
the main topic to come in as an illustration of the general sub- 
ject. The text is taken from Paul, to the Galatians, v. 13: “ Ye 
have been called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for an occasion 
After an introductory 


to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” 


notice of the * boastful reminiscences and lofty anticipations,” which 
the American people are prone to indulge, Mr. Damon proceeds to 
the ** consideration of our duties, as the free inhabitants of a free 
state.” The first duty is that suggested by the text—* mutual ser- 
vice prompted by mutual love,” or a faithful obedience to the spirit 
and precepts of “ the Saviour, with whom goodness was preemi- 
nently greatness.” The second duty is “a firm, unyielding, and 


5 


even jealous conservatism.’ On this point Mr. D. principally 


enlarges. He defines conservatism to be “ the universal holding 
fust of the good that is.” He maintains that real reformers are 
true conservatives, and directs his remarks against “ innovators,” 
for whoin he shows no respect, and on whose arguments and “ cries” 
he bestows severe castigation. It seems to us that he devoted more 
space to the subject than was suitable for the occasion on which he 
spoke, and that it is hardly just so to exhibit the views of a few 
persons or of an individual as to give the impression that they are 
held by others, who while they adopt the same watchwords of 
* reform” and “ progress,’ entertain no sympathy with such views. 
The third and last point to which attention is called is the duty of 


* assuaging the violence and diminishing the prevalence of political 
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party spirit.” After which the preacher closes with the usual 


salutations of the occasion. 





A Farewe tt Discourse, delivered to the Congregational Church 
in Purchase Street, March 28, 1841. By George Ripley. 
Printed by request, for the use of the church, not published. 
Boston: 1841. 


As this discourse has not been published, it might not be proper 
for us to express any opinion upon its merits. We do not notice 
it for this purpose, but, rather to cite it as an example of the kind 
feelings which may exist between a pastor and his people on the 
eve of their separation. Mr. Ripley says,—‘* We put an end to the 
relation which we have sustained, not through disappointed hopes, 
or changed affections; but with mutual esteem and love, for the 
sake of mutual benefit.” He speaks of the character of their past 
intercourse—frank and cordial, of the changes which time has 
wrought in the appearance of the congregation, of the true nature 
of the pastoral relation, which he thinks, “ from the unavoidable 
limitations of human nature, can rarely exist in all its strength and 
purity,” of the interest he shall always feel in those who have been 
his people, and of the reasons which led him to resign his office. 
Our own judgment would not run parallel with his upon some of 
the points he has brought into view, and we regret to notice the 
undercurrent of thought which may be traced beneath some of his 
expressions ; but we admire his honesty, his disinterestedness, and 


the manly tenderness of his farewell. 





Tue Hanp: Its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing de- 
sign. By Sir Charles Bell. New York: 1840, pp. 213, 18mo. 
Messrs. Harper have done well in publishing this treatise in a 

cheap form. It is known to scientific and theological readers as 

one of the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” and will now, we hope, find 
its way where it might never have entered in its more costly dress. 
25 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Benevocent Fraternity of Cuurcnes.—The seventh anniversary 
of this institution was celebrated in the Federal street meetinghouse, 
in this city, on Fast evening, April 8, 1841. After prayer by Rev. S. Bar- 
rett, the Annual Report was read by the Secretary, Rev. S. K. Lothrop. It 
spoke, in terms of equal justice and gratitude, of Dr. Tuckerman’s con- 
nection with the Ministry-at-large, his death having occurred soon after 
the last anniversary. Notice was then taken of the faithful and success- 
ful labors of the present ministers. The receipts of the past year were 
stated to have been $2811,04, and the expenses $3447,79. The Execu- 
tive Committee advised that $4000 should be raised the present year, 
and recommended an apportionment of this sum among the several 
Branches, with an early collection of the part assumed byeach. A new 
Branch had been formed the last year in the Bulfinch street Society. The 
Report concluded with an expression of confidence in the excellence and 
practicability of the purpose for which the Fraternity was instituted. 

The acceptance of the report having been moved by Samuel May Esq., 
the meeting was addressed, first, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, one of the Min- 
isters-at-large ; who spoke of the results of the Ministry, particularly as 
they were witnessed in the abatement of sectarian prejudice, in the 
incitement other denominations had derived to the prosecution of 
similar works, and in “the mitigation of the bitter plague of intem- 
perance.” He described also in modest terms the success which had 
attended his labors at the south part of the city. 

Rev. Mr. Waterston, the minister of the Pitts Street Chapel, spoke 
of the various functions of the Ministers-at-large ; first, as preachers 
and in connection with their Chapels. In each of the Sunday Schools 
there are 300 children, instructed by 50 teachers. With each of the 
Chapels is also connected a Sewing School, which is held every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and is attended by 100 ehildren. A library of 500 
volumes has been provided by the liberality of individuals for the use 
of the Pitts Street congregation, who take out the books on Friday 
evenings. The minister holds four or five services every week. Twenty- 
seven persons have been admitted to the church since the first of 
January. Mr. W. then read extracts from two letters, which he had 
received from persons who acknowledged the inestimable benefits they 
had derived from the chapel services. Many of the attendants on the 
worship are very poor. Through the contributions of others to the 
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poor’s purse, each of the ministers is enabled to give away $400 annu- 
ally. Some of those who worship at the chapels are, however, persons 
above the walks of poverty,—who cooperate with the preacher in 
maintaining the efficiency of the institution. The Ministry-at-large has 
also a parochical, or domiciliary, character. The Ministers visit the 
infirm, the sick, the wretched ; and the poor visit them. They occupy 
yet another province of labor, in visiting the hospitals, gaols, and other 
similar institutions; where they endeavor to ascertain the causes of 
pauperisin and crime, while they carry the instructions of the Gospel 
to the sinful and miserable. Mr. W. said, that some apology might 
seem to be necessary for going so much into detail, especially in regard 
to his own modes of action; but it is a peculiarity of this Ministry, that 
“its services are performed out of the sight of its supporters,” and 
therefore it is well to meet and talk about our duty and the way it is 
discharged. 

Mr. M. W. Willis, of the Cambridge Theological School, gave some 
account of his obligations to the Ministry-at-large, which had protected 
and guided him to his present position. He described the good effects 
of such a Ministry in reforming the vicious, and in counteracting skep- 
ticism; alluded to the evidence which it produced of the efficacy of our 
views of Christian truth, and closed with farther expressions of interest 
and affection for the institution to which he owed so much. 

Rev. F. 'T. Gray expressed his strong interest in this Ministry, spoke 
of the importance of the Fraternity, and the duty of the churches 
to sustain it, and described the good effects of the Ministry-at-large, 
not the less valuable, because many of them were secret. He related 
seme incidents which had fallen under his own observation when he 
was engaged in this work, and read extracts from a letter written to 
him by a sailor on board one of our ships in the Pacific; noticed the 
influence that might be exerted for the improvement of the character 
of seamen, and pressed the duty of encouraging those who labored in 
so holy and useful a work. 

Rev. Henry Giles, from Liverpool, England, then rose, and after some 
slight embarrassment from the fact of addressing a strange audience, 
poured forth his thoughts in a strain of highly wrought and impassioned 
eloquence, that preseuted the rare union of logical soundness with bril- 
liancy of imagination. He gave to America the honor of preceding 
England in this glorious work, and exhibited the history of the Domes- 
tic Mission in Liverpool, On Christmas day in 1835, Rev. Mr. Thom 
preached a sermon on the subject; on the next Good Friday a meeting 
was held, generous contributions were offered, the mission was estab- 
lished, and after some time Rey. Mr. Johns was engaged in its service, 
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At first he confined himself to visiting, but now he has gathered a con- 
gregation and has an assistant. To Dr. Tuckerman’s influence might 
be ascribed the existence of this mission; but “his memory,” said 
Mr. Giles, “I will not profane with praise. His tribute lies in the secret 
recesses of regenerated hearts.” In Liverpool they called their enter- 
prise a mission; and so it was, as any one might see who would con- 
trast the social wealth and elegance with the crime and poverty which 
dwelt in close proximity in the same city, or the religious privileges 
and the entire ignorance of religion which might be found in the same 
neighborhood. Missionaries are sent out into the midst of the idol- 
atry of Heathenismn, but there is idolatry in the midst at home. 
The idol of material tendencies and a corrupt civilization is there, and 


multitudes bow down before it, and the temples of impure deities are 


thronged on Christian soil. Mr. Giles described the sin and danger of 


England in earnest and truthful terms. He then noticed another 


expression Which was used in connection with the undertaking of 


the Liverpool congregations; it was a mission to the poor. And what 
is the whole Christian ministry, but a ministry for the poor? All of us 
are poor—we all need religion. Here it is preached to the poor, to 
assure them of human brotherhood—of faith in human nature, to 
declare the supremacy of spiritual rights and interests. The incum- 
bent of this ministry relieves alike bodily and spiritual wants. Yet is 
ita martyrdom,—at least in England; and the minister is entitled to 
the sympathies of every Christian heart. 

The poor sketch we have given will be sufficient to show that the 
meeting was full of interest and edification. After Mr. Giles had con- 
cluded his remarks the motion to accept the Report was adopted, and 
the closing Doxology was sung. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches is an incorporated institu- 
tion, for the purpose of holding property in the chapels which it sup- 
ports, and of receiving bequests; but it is confined strictly to the exe- 
cution of the purposes for which it was established. It now embraces 
Branches in ten of the congregations of the city, each of which 
Branches chooses five delegates annually. At the meeting of the 
delegates on Sunday evening, April 18, Samuel Greele Esq. was chosen 
President, Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop Secretary, Mr. Thomas Tarbell 
Treasurer, and Hon. Richard Sullivan and Rev. Alexander Young the 


other members of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 


Society FoR THE Promotion or Tueotoeicat Epucation.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held April 1, 1841, when the follow- 


ing persons were reelected Directors :— 
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Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Samuel May Esq., George Bond Esq. 
Rev. Francis Parkman D. D., George B. Emerson Esq., Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood D. D., Rey. Ezra S. Gannett, Rev. George Putnam, Rev. 
Alexander Young. 

The tollowing vote was then passed :— 

“ Resolved, That whereas the sum of $10,000 has been paid to the 
Treasurer of Harvard College in compliance with the vote of this 
Society of Dec. 17, 1840, and it is understood that this sum is sufficient 
to supply the deficiency which existed in the Funds of the Dexter 
Professorship, or Lectureship, of Biblical Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity; therefore, notwithstanding the terms of the vote of Dee. 17, 1840, 
authorising the Treasurer of this Society to pay over all the net funds 
in his hands to the Treasurer of Harvard College, he be now instructed 
to pay the surplus of the subscription for this Fund over and above 
$10,000, being at present with the interest which has accrued thereon 
$240,10, together with any other sums that may hereafter be received 
for the same purpose, to the Faculty of the Theological School for 
the increase of the Theological Library; it being understood, that the 
Committee of the Berry Street Conference who have had this subject 
under their charge approve of such appropriation of said surplus, and that 
subscribers to this amountalso have signified their willingness that such 
appropriation should be made.” 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors April 22, 1841, the Officers 
of the last year were reelected viz. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, President ; 


George Bond Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Alexander Young, Secretary. 


Rev. Georce Ripiey.—tlt is with sincere regret, and with a sense of 
personal loss, that we notice Mr. Ripley’s retirement from the ministry 
in this city. For nearly fifteen years he has been the faithful pastor of 
the Purchase street Society, and an active and efficient cooperator with 
his brethren in attempis to promote the intellectual and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the community. In choosing another sphere of occupation he 
has acted from a sense of chuty, and although we wish he could have 
seen it to be his duty to remain among us, we hope he will be abun- 
dantly prospered aud will accomplish all his purposes of usefulness in 
his new employment. His plans for the future are connected with the 
education of the young of both sexes. His immediate object, as we 
understand, is the gathering of a cooperative association for the purposes 
of practical education. We can discover nothing chimerical or “ Tran- 
scendeutal” in this scheme. Ou the contrary, it seems to us both prac- 
tical and practicable, It proposes to unite the advantages of physical 
and intellectual developement for the young, and of mental culture 
and healthful and economical habits for older persons, under social 


or J 
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relations which it is thought will be peculiarly favorable to these ends. 
By a partial combination of their several resources many individuals 
may obtain facilities of improvement and enjoyment beyond what any 
of them could separately command, while private tastes and domestic 
associations will be carefully respected. The union of persons of dif- 
ferent philosophical and theological views in this enterprise is a security 
against the existence, and should be a protection against the imputation, 
of any sectarian design. A sentence or two from an article in the 
” 


“New England Farmer” may exhibit more clearly the nature of the 


proposed institution. 


“An association has been formed by several gentlemen in this city 
and vicinity, for the purpose of establishing a “Practical Institute of 
Agriculture and Education.” The design of this institution is to fur- 
nish the means of a liberal education to those who are not intended for 
the learned professions. The principles of science, which lie at the 
foundation of the practical arts of life, will form the chief objects of 
attention, while the study of the languages will occupy a subordinate 
sphere. It is intended to combine the study of scientific agriculture 
with its practical operations, to illustrate the great improvements of 
modern husbandry by actual experiment; to increase the attachment 
of the farmer to the cultivation of the soil, by showing the dignity of 
the pursuit, and the knowledge and ability which it demands, and thus 
to prepare young men, who propose to make agriculture the business of 
their lives, for the intelligent discharge of the duties of their calling. It 
is contemplated, we also understand, to connect with the institution a 
department for classical learning, in which pupils will be prepared for 
admission to any of the New England colleges, or be instructed in a 
course similar to that which is pursued by under-graduates, while at 
the same time they will have an opportunity to study the sciences on 
which agriculture is founded, and to engage in its practical details to 
such extent as may be desired.” 

The site chosen for the institution is in Newton, on a pleasant, but 
little travelled, road leading from West Roxbury, about eight miles 
from Boston. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Ripley does not intend to relinquish 
preaching, but will render such services in the supply of pulpits as may 
be consistent with his residence at Newton.—The Purchase street 
Society, upon accepting his resignation, unanimously passed the 
following resolutions :— 

“ Reso'ved, That the thanks of this religious society be rendered to 
their pastor, Rev. George Ripley, for his long-tried and faithful services, 
as well in the pulpit, as in his parochial walks. 

Resolved, That having entire confidence in the integrity, moral worth, 
and religious character of our much esteemed pastor, we take this occa- 
sion at parting, to say, that we can recommend him to the Christian 
world as a Christian minister, every way worthy, and every way quali- 
fied to preach the Gospel; and viewing the separation between pastor 
and people about to take place, and the time fast approaching when that 
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friendly and familiar voice will be no longer heard within these walls, 
we cannot permit the present period to pass without expressing our 
sincere and deep regret that circumstances make it necessary to induce 
our beloved pastor to ask his discharge; and assuring him, that although 
time and chance may separate us, he has our best wishes in all future 
time, that his lot may be that of happiness and usefulness, and in what- 
ever sphere of labor he may be called that he may be richly and abun- 
dantly blessed.” 





Tue Frarernat Communion.—An institution has been formed in 
Mendon, in this State, or rather a plan has been adopted for an institu- 
tion, which shall relieve its members from many of the evils under 
which society labors, and secure for all their proper share of the com- 
forts, enjoyments and privileges of life. The plan, we fear, contains the 
elements of its own disappointment; but we respect the independent 
and philanthropic spirit which has wrought something tangible out of 
the materials of its discontent with the present social state, much more 
than the contemptuous spirit which sneers at every thing that is new 
and ridicules whatever differs from the common way, or the indolent 
spirit that finds fault without attempting improvement. The features 
of this scheme have been given to the public in two documents pub- 
lished in the “Practical Christian,” under the titles of the “ Constitu- 
tion of the Fraternal Communion,” and “ Exposition of the same.” The 
Constitution is very long, embodying not only principles, but details of 
operation. A few paragraphs may give an idea of what is contem- 
plated. The Preamble is as follows :— 

“In order more effectually to illustrate the virtues, and promote 
the ends of pure religion, morality and philanthropy; to withstand the 
vices, and reform the disorders of the present social state ; to secure to 
our posterity the blessings of a more salutary physical, intellectual and 
moral education; to establish a more attractive, economical, and pro- 
ductive system of industry; and to facilitate the honest acquisition of 
individual property for laudable purposes: We, whose names are here- 
unto annexed, do unite in a voluntary Association, to be called T'he 
Fraternal Communion.” 

By the first article of the Constitution it is provided that,— 

“This Association shall be organized in distinct, independent Com- 
munities, unitedly maintaining a general fellowship, but exercising 
within themselves respectively all the social powers, rights and immu- 
nities of Christian commonwealths.” 

The members of the Communion are to hold Quarterly and General 
Conferences “for religious improvement and fraternal counsel,” but 


7 


each Community will have its own “ official servants,” and manage its 


own affairs, in harmony with the spirit and object of the Constitution. 
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Membership can “be acquired only by admission into some one of the 
Communities,” upon a vote of two-thirds of those present at the meet- 
ing; the applicant must be eighteen years old, and must assent to the 
following “ Declaration,” 

“T believe in the religion of Jesus Christ, as he taught and exem- 
plified it, according to the Scriptures of the New Testament. I acknow- 
ledge myself a bounden subject of all its moral obligations. Especially 
do I hold myself bound by its holy requirements, never, under any 
pretext whatsoever, to kill, assault, beat, torture, enslave, rob, oppress, 
persecute, defraud, corrupt, slander, revile, injure, envy, or hate any 
human being, even my worst enemy: never in any manner to violate 
the dictates of pure chastity: never to take or administer an oath: 
never to manufacture, buy, sell, deal out, or use, any intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage: never to serve in the army, navy or militia of any Nation, 
State or Chieftain: never to bring an action at law, hold office, vote, join 
a legal posse, petition a legislature, or ask governmental interposition, 
in any case involving a final authorized resort to physical violence: 
never to indulge selt-will, bigotry, love of preeminence, covetousness, 
deceit, profanity, idleness, or an unruly tongue: never to participate in 
lotteries, games of chance, betting, or pernicious amusements: never to 
resent reproot, or justify myself in a known wrong: never to aid, abet 
or approve others in any thing sinful: but, through divine assistance, 
always to recommend and promote, with my entire influence, the holi- 
ness and happiness of all mankind. 

Each Community will own both real and moveable estate, in joint 
stock proprietorship, “uniting their property for certain great purposes, 
but holding it individually in negotiable shares,” which may be sold at 
the pleasure of the individual, subject only to the condition of being 
first offered to the Community, unless taken by some of its members. 
“The profits of every Community will be divided among the members, 
according to capital invested, and labor performed,” the latter receiving 
seven-twelfths, and the former five-twelfths. Mansion houses and 
appendages, which shall pass under the common name of Habitations, 
will be erected, capable of affording accommodation to at least a hun- 
dred persons. Every one will be expected “to perform a reasonable 
amount of productive labor, either corporeal, mental, or mixed ;” and 


every operative, of whatever description, above eighteen years of ace, 





“ will be allowed one uniform rate of wages.” The average of forty- 
eight hours’ labor in the week is taken as the common requisition, and 
the wages of adults is fixed at six and a quarter cents an hour. “ All edu- 
cation will be conducted on the mauual labor principle.” Board will be 
charged to all the members at a price not exceeding one dollar a week 
for adults; the meals may be taken at the publie table or in private 
apartments. The whole management of the institution will be com- 
mitted to certain persons who will constitute at once a Board of Trus- 


tees and an Executive Council, and who are thus described. 
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“The official servants, annually chosen by every Community in this 
Association, shall be a President, Secretary, Auditor, and six Intendants, 
viz: an Intendant of Finance and Exchange, an Intendant of Agricul- 
ture and Animals, an Intendant of Manufactures and Mechanical Indus- 
try, an Intendant of Health and Domestic Economy, an Intendant of 
Education, Arts and Sciences, and an Intendant of Religion, Morals 
and Missions.” 

The thirteenth article provides that “all matters of serious contro- 
versy arising in any Community shall be tried and determined, in the 
first instance by a mutual council, and upon failure thereof, finally by a 
jury of twelve impartial members.” Each member “may honorably 
leave the Community at any time,” being in that case entitled “to 
receive the par value of his shares in cash.” Although they who join 
themselves to this Communion wil] take no part in political affairs, they 
will “quietly pay the taxes assessed upon them,” refusing however “to 
do any thing required by government which they deem anti-Christian,” 
and “if government should not respect their conscientious scruples,” 
but subject them to severe penalties, “endeavoring to endure it all in 
the non-resisting, forgiving spirit of Christ.” 

Such are the main features of this project. It is altogether distinct, 
and in some points different, from that of which some account has been 
given in the previous article, though in many respects the two plans 
resemble one another. Rey. Adin Ballou is the principal person con- 
cerned in the attempt at Mendon, and is the author of the “ Exposition,” 


a long but ably written paper. 





Come-ourers.—We heard last summer for the first time of a body 
of Christians, who having “come out” from the various denominations 
but assumed themselves no distinctive name, had received, more, we 
fear, in the way of banter than of sympathy, this singular, yet expressive 
designation. Most of them live on Cape Cod, but some, we are told, 
may be found in other parts of the Commonwealth. A friend, who has 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with their views, has at our 
request furnished us with the following account of them. 


You ask me for some account of the “Come-outers.” I will give 
what information I can, though it must needs be in a desultory manner. 
At the recent Convention in Groton we saw several persons from Cape 
Cod, whose simplicity of appearance claimed attention at the first, and 
whose wisdom and piety wou our admiration. We asked some of them 
to meet with us in a room at the tavern, that we might understand one 
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another the better. A considerable number, twenty or thirty in all per- 


haps, assembled, though not all from the Cape. We learned they were 
numerous, two or three hundred in all the towns on the Cape. They 
have seceded from the various churches, and from various causes; 
sometimes because oppressed by the doctrine, but chiefly that they 
might enjoy “the largest liberty of the sons of God.” They have no 
outward organization of any kind, nor do they contemplate forming 


any association. ‘They have no one place of meeting, no creed or belief 


that universally prevails amongst them. Their common bond seems to 
be a desire “to establish the kingdom of Heaven,” or produce in their 
own neighborhood such a state of things that each man shall live a 


divine lite,—but in his own way, fettered by no church, creed or minister. 


They distrust “organizations,” but place their faith in “the church of 


the Holy Spirit which is in the heavens.” Each goed man, say they, is 
“the only true church on the earth.” What follows I take from notes in 
my diary made a few days after this meeting. 

1. Of their Ministers. There were among them two men called 
“ ministers,” who appear richly to merit the name in the sense in which 
this word was used in the primitive Church, for they “came to minister, 
not to be ministered unto.” They were both “unlearned and ignorant 
men,” tried by any academical standard ; both hard-working men, as their 
whole appearance indicated. They receive no settled payment, and 
recognise no distinction between clergy and laity. “If neighbor D. (the 
minister) wants half-a-dollar,” said one of them, “I give it to him, or if 
I want it—which as often happens,—he gives it to me.” “The father 
ought to lay up for the children,” said the minister in return. One of 
their apostles works out at day-labor; has no property but his person ; 
yet in one year centrived to give away a hundred dollars in charity to 
the needy. Mr. ——— is one of their strongest men, and is sometimes 
called on to visit the death-bed of wicked men and infidels. We asked 
him, “Do you count your office sacred?” “Oh yes,” was the reply, 
“but not more so than that of the humblest sister amongst us, if she is 
only six years old. ‘To plough is as sacred as to preach and pray, if the 
heart is right. T'here is no profane or secular calling to a Christian.” 
Yet these men are accused of “having no works.” Brother N. the 
other “ minister,” stated his views of the Christian life. 1. The man 
sees the truth and resolves to embrace it. This is not a very pleasant 
state. The heart’s natural longing is not appeased. He is in Progress 
but it is up-hill work. 2. He is in Righteousness, he struggles and 
is virtuous, but not good. Life is a battle in which he begins to conquer, 
but does not gain the victory. 3. He overcomes, and is in Triumph; he 


fears nothing in this life, or the next. Success does not elate him, nor 
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distress cast him down. “He lies low in God’s hand.” God dwelleth 
in him. He has passed from death to life, and become one with God, 
as Christ did. His will and God’s are the same. Few reach this, but 
all may. 

2. Of the Ordinances. “ We think highly of the ordinances,” said sis- 
ter ———, they are our daily work ; a rite is no better than any other act, 
nor more holy. The Christian does all for the giory of God.” “We 
do not think much of baptism,” said some one, “ except that of the spirit.” 
“ Sometimes one wishes to be baptized,” said brother ——-—, a layman, 
“and I or some other brother baptize him, if the Spirit moves. Any one 
who feels the desire can baptize ; we think this is the primitive way.” 
They do not often administer the Lord’s Supper as a formal service. 
“The last time it was taken,” said brother ——— “ we were at sister 


———’s house, and after the meeting brother ——-— said he wished for 





the Lord’s Supper ; so sister — went tothe pantry and brought out 
bread and wine, and we ate and drank.” “ All our meals,” said sister 

, “are the Lord’s Supper, if we have the Christian heart. ‘ Let 
not him that eateth not judge &c.’” 

3. Of Church Discipline. “ Men tell us,” said one,“ we cannot manage 
the brothers and sisters, we need a ‘creed’ and ‘rules of discipline’ and 
officers to ‘deal with’ offenders. It is not true ; we have had no trouble; 
but have been asked sometimes to settle disputes between members of 


, 


other churches.” If one wishes to meet with them, he does so, and 
becomes one of them by that act. No question is asked about his 
belief; he signs no paper of any kind. He is “ free to go out and come 
in and find pasture.” We asked, if they would allow any one to speak 
in their meetings. Several voices at once said, “Oh yes!” But if he 
were an unbeliever, an infidel, an atheist? “Oh yes,” said sister ———, 
“and if the weakest sister among us, with truth and God on her side, 
could not overcome, it would be very strange.” How would you treat 





an unbeliever? asked some one. “ As a sick child,” said brother —: 
“treat men sharply, you make them worse.” Such cases had occurred, it 


seems. “ We think ourselves,” said sister ——-—, “as longer-armed than 





some others, and so try to help them out of the mire. He that is 
‘strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’ ” 

4. Of Prayer. What would you say to one who did not like to pray in 
words, because they hindered his devotion? “ Let him pray as he can, 
We do not put our prayers upon him. Prayer in words is not the high- 
est; but it has its use, and we always have itin our meetings. The life 
however is the highest worship.” 

5. Of the Sunday and their Meetings. They have no church. All houses 
are the house of God, if the tenants are pious, and all days the Lord’s 
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day. They do not regard the Sabbath as better than any other day, 
but observe it in their meetings for convenience and utility. They 
meet often on other days also. The best worship is continual, daily 
work, and a right habit of soul. This it is to ‘pray without ceasing.’ 

6. Of their Preaching. Any one can preach, exhort or pray, who feels 
moved to do so. There is never any lack of all three. The ministers 
are not the only preachers of the word. They are all kings and priests. 
The minister said, “Jt takes the whole church to preach the whole Gospel ; 
we are ministers of silence as much as of speech, meetings are often 
held without us, often we do not speak when present. Christ came to 
make each man his own priest.” 

7. Of the Bible. They use the Bible, but they do not worship it, 
Brother — said, “Men worship the Bible, just as the old Pagans 
worshipped Dagon. This is idolatry, as much as the old false worship. 
We do not call the Bible master. It is the Scripture of the Word, not the 
Word itself. If we are Christians, the Word is given us; Christ and the 
Father take up their abode in us, The Apostles were all in the dark, 
more or less, Christ had many things to say which they ‘could not 
bear’ He will give them to us if we obey God. We love the Bible 





much; but God and man more.” They read the Bible a good deal ; its 
most spiritual passages seemed the breath of their lips. They read also 
some of Baehmen’s and William Law’s treatises. One had George Fox’s 
Journal, which she said contained “almost everything. But we are poor 
and ignorant and read little but the Bible, and trust a good deal in medi- 
tation.” 

Such is my experience with these persons. I have since heard that 
they are fanatical, disturbers of the peace; that “they go into steeple- 
houses ou the Lord’s day and bear their testimony against the church ;” 
that they are Antinomian, Perfectionists ; have renounced the Bible, the 
Sabbath, human government and marriage &c. On this head I know 
nothing. Since they are human, their ideal must be better than their 
life. Bad men may be among them. I hope some man without sin 


will go down and throw the first stone at them. 


American CoLonization Socrety.—The last annual Report of this 
Society shows a great improvement in the state of itsaffairs. The accounts 
from Liberia are satisfactory, and exhibit a gradual improvement in the 
condition of the settlers. The administration of Governor Buchanan 
seems to be energetic and judicious, As a means of benefitting Africa, 
the Colonization Society, we believe, is entitled to the support of 


philanthropists and Christians. 





